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PREFAC*:. 



X HE English Reader," and " The Stiquel" 
to tliat performance, having met with » fnvour^' 
ble reception from the public, the conipi'er has 
been incTuced to prepare a small volume, on a 
similar plan, for the use of children who have 
made but little progress In reading. It hm beeti 
his aim to form a compilation, whicb would prop- 
erly conduct the youn^ learner from the Spelling- 
book to the " English Reader " and in prosccuU 
ioe this design, he has been particularly careful to 
select such pieces as are adapted lo the under- 
•landing, and pleasinpc tu the taste, nf children. 

A work calculated for different classes of young 
readers, should contain pieces suited, in point of 
language and matter, to their various agei and 
capacities. The compiler, in conformity .wjth 
this idea, has endeavoured to arrange the nuib^k 
als of each chapter, so as tu form an easy grajj^ra 
tion, which may be adapted to the different praf^ 
ress of the learners. Judicious teachers will •nolL 
how to apply this arrangement to the years and^ 
abilities of their pupils, 

Care has been taken to render the language of 
all the pieces correct and perspicuous; that the 
young learner may improve in style as welt as in 
reading, and insensibly acquire a taste for accu- 
rate compoution. — To imbue the tender mind 
•tth the love of virtue and goodness, is an espe- 
cial object of the present iioik*. wa.4, VwV-Cgm 






view, the pieces have been scrupulously sele* 
and, where necessary, purified from every 
and sentiment that could offend the most de! 
mind. 

As a work tending to season the minds of 
dren with piety and virtue, and to improve 
in reading, language, and sentiment, the con 
hopes it will prove a suitable Introduction I 
** English reader," and other publications ol 
nature ; and also a proper book for those scl 
in which, from their circumscribed plan of 
cation, larger works of the kind cannot b 
mittod. 
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RULES AND OBSERVATIONS, 

FOR ASSISTING CHILDREN TO READ WITH 

PROPRIETY* 



X HE compiler of this work baring, in the 
irefacetohis ^'English Reader," explained at large 
he principles of elocution, nothing on this head 
eems to be necessary in the present publication, but 
o give a few plain and simple rules, adapted to 
he younger classes of learners ; and to make some 
>bservations, calculated to rectify the errors which 
hey are most apt to commit. These rules may 
)e comprehendiid under the following heads. — 
rhey are comprised in few words, and a little 
separated from the observatixins, that those teach- 
ers who wish their pupils to commit them to memo- 
ry, may more readily distinguish them from the 
parts which require only an attentive perusal. 
- I. All the simple sounds should be pronounced 
irith fulness, distinctness, and.energy ; particularly 
the vowels, on the proper utterance of which, the 
force and beauty of pronunciation greatly depend. 
The simple sounds, especially those signified by 
the letters /, 7*, s, thj and shj are often very imper- 
liectly pronounced by young persons. B and p are 
ipt to be confounded: so are d and /, s and z, f 
lod V, The letters v and w are often sounded the 
Mie for the other : thus, wine is pronounced vine ; 
lod vinegar, winegar. The dipthong op is, in 
nme words, vulgarly sounded like er : as follcr, 
Deller, winder ; instead of follow, mellow, window. 
iVhen several consonants, proper to be sounded, 
iccor in the beginning or at the end of words^ it 
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IS a very common error to omit one of them 
nunciation : as in the words asps, casks, 
breadth, fifth, twelfth, strengtn, hearth<i 
sounding the letter /i, when it is proper u 
this letter, is a great fault in pronunciatic 
very difficult wholly to correct. 

When children have acquired any improf 
its with respect to simple sounds, the bes 
of correction is, to make them frequently 
words and sentences, in which those sounds 
When the simple sounds are thorpughly und 
and acquired, the various combinations c 
into syllables and words will be easily effec 
II. In order to give spirit and propriety 
nunciation, due attention nust be paid to 
. emphasis, and cadence. 

When we distinguish a syllable by a greati 
of the voice, it is called accent. When 
distinguish any word in a sentence, it i: 
emphasis. It is difficult to give precise x\ 
placing the accent : but the best general dii 
IS to consult the mo.st approved pronounci 
lionaries, and to imitate the practice of ti 
correct speakers. 

There are, in every sentence, some t 
words, on which the sense of the rest de 
and these must always be distinguished by 
and stronger sound of voice, whether tl 
found in me beginning, the middle, or at 
of the sentence. It is highly improper to 
emphasis oh words of little importance, 
put in opposition to each other are always e 
cal : as, ''^ Here lum miserable ; hut there 
be happy:' " Children," says Beattie, * 
often taught to read with proper emphasis, 
books are put before them wbich they do 
derstand, it is impossible they should appl; 
\perly. Let them, therefore, read nothi 
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#hat is }kv&\ to tlieir ctfpacity. Let tliem read di;- 
liberately, and with attention to e*ery word. Let 
them be set right, not only when they misapply the 
emphasis ; but also cautioned dguin^t the oppo^it^- 
eitreoies oF too forcible and too IVi^bte an applica- 
tion of it: for, by liie former of these fault'. 
(hey become aflecied in their uHcrance ; tind liv 
fhe latter, insipid." That iliildrcn may liu cii;t- 
bied to apply the emphasis, with judgincni. they 
6honid earcfuliy study the suhjecr, and iisrurlaiii 
I tbeme^niiig ni" every difficult word and senli-ncf, 
previoiisto their being called to read ti) ilie leaclici . 

As emphasis consists in raising the voice, cadence 
■ignifies the falling ofit. Towards the close of a 
^ntence, the eadeiicc takes place, unless the uuii' 
Clirding words be emphaiical. It should always 
be easy and gradual, not abrupt ; and shnuld never 
be expressed in a feeble and languid manner, — 
ETfin the falling of the voice inay be njanaged wiili 
^irit and variety. 

in. As the art of reading greatly depends oii 
Ibe proper management of the breath, it shouhl ho 
used witli economy. The voice ought to in; ri'- 
iieved at every snip ; slightly at a i-onima, moio 
leisurely at a semicolon, or a colon, and complete- 
ly at u period. 

A due attenlinii to tliis rule, will prevent a 
broken, f;iiiit, and langnid voice, wliici) h thi; 
usual fault of ignorant and vulgar readers, h ivili 
Enable the reader to preserve the conio'and n; his 
voice; to pronounce the longest sentence wiili as 
Aiucli ease as the shortest; and to anqniro thnt 
freedom and energy, with wliich a person of jud;;. 
rtient natiirilly expresses his perceptioni^, emotions, 
Uid passions, in common discourse. 

The cooimd marks tlic uliortest pau:>e, the sc- 
(nicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; liie 
colon^ double that of the woncuXon ■, mv^^o*. ■^i*.- 
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X HE compiler of this work baring, in the 
Facetohis ^'English Reader,'' explained at large 
principles of elocution, nothing on this head 
Ds to be necessary in the present publication, but 
;ive a few plain and simple rules, adapted to 
younger classes of learners ; and to make some 
ervations, calculated to rectify the errors which 
Y are most apt to commit. These rules may 
comprehendiid under the following heads. — 
By are comprised in few words, and a little 
arated from the observations, that those teach- 
who wish their pupils to commit them to memo- 
may more readily distinguish them from the 
ts which require only an attentive perusal. 
. All the siinple sounds should be pronounced 
h fulness, distinctness, and.energy ; particularly 
vowels, on the proper utterance of which, tfaie 
5e and beauty of pronunciation greatly depend. 
The simple sounds, especially those signified by 
letters /, r, ^, thj and sh, are often very imper- 
ly pronounced by young persons. B and p are 
to be confounded: so are d and /, s and jr, f 
V. The letters v and w are often sounded the 
for the other : thus, wine is pronounced vine ; 
vinegar, winegar. The dipthong ow is, in 
le words, vulgarly sounded like er : as foller, 
ler, winder; instead of follow, mellow, window. 
en several consonants, proper to be sounded, . 
ar in the beginning or at the end oC ^Qcd&^ it 
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is a very common error to omit one of them in 
nunciation : as in the words asps, casks, gu 
breadth, fiftb, twelfth, strength, hearths, 
sounding the letter A, when it is proper to sc 
this letter, is a great fault in pronunciation, 
very difficult wholly to correct. 

When children have acquired any improper 
its with respect to simple sounds, the best n 
of correction is, to make them frequently re 
words and sentences, in which those sounds oc 
When the simple sounds are thoroughly unders 
and acquired, the various combinations of t 
into syllables and words will be easily effectec 

II. In order to give spirit and propriety to 
nunciation, due attention nust bo paid to ace 
emphasis, and cadence. 

When ive distinguish a syllable by a greater s 
of the voice, it is called accent. When we 
distinguish any word in a sentence, it is c; 
emphasis. It is difficult to give precise rule: 
placing the accent : but the best general direc 
is to consult the most approved pronouncing 
lionaries, and to imitate the practice of the , 
correct speakers. 

There are, ip every sentence, some wor 
words, on which the sense of the rest depei 
and these must always be distinguished by a f 
and stroimcr sound of voice, whether they 
found in VMt beginning, the middle, or at the 
of the sentence. It is highly improper to la 
emphasis oh words of little importance. W 
put in opposition to each other are always emp 
cai : as, '-^ Here \^m miser able; hwi there, \ 
be happyP " Children," says Beattie, "ar 
often taught to read with proper emphasis. 'V^ 
books are put before them which they do not 
derstand, it is impossible they should apply it 
perly. Let them, therefore, read nothing 
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#hat is ]tHl to their cfltpacity . Let them read de- 
liberately , and with attention to every word. Let 
them be set right, not only when they misapply t!.c 
emphasis ; but also cautioned against the opposit^.r 
extremes of too forcible and too feeble an applica- 
tion of it: for, by the former of these fault?, 
ftey become aflected in their utterance ; and by 
the latter, insipid." 1'hat children may be cnii- 
Wed to apply the emphasfis, \(rith iud«;^mcnr, ihcv 
should carefully study the subject, and ascertain 
the meaning of every difficult word and sentence, 
previous to their being called to read to the teachci . 

As emphasis consists in raising the voice, cadence 
lignifies the falhng of it. Towards the close of a 
i^ntence, the cadence takes place, unless the con- 
tlnding words be emphatical. It should always 
be easy and gradual, not abrupt ; and should never 
be expressed in a feeble and languid manner. — 
Ev^n the falling of the voice may be managed with 
spfa-it afid variety. 

in. As the art of reading greatly depends on 
the proper management of the breath, it should be 
used with economy. The voice ought to be re- 
lieved at every stop ; slightly at a ronima, more 
leisurely at a semicolon, or a colon, and complete- 
ly at a period. 

A due attention to this rule, will prevent a 
broken, famt, and languid voice, which is t\w. 
usual fault of ignorant and vulgar readers. Ii will 
§nable the reader to preserve the comnmnd of his 
roiee ; to pronounce the longest sentence with as 
k)uch ease as the shortest ; atid to acquire that 
reedom and energy, with which a person of Judg- 
bent naturally expresses his perceptions, emotions, 
md passions, in common discourse. 

The comma marks the shortest pause, the se- 
nicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
olon, doubh that of the seoucvAow ", ^tA^iofc ^;^^- . 
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i-iod^ double that of the colon. A da;»h foUo 
a stop, shows that the pause is to be greater th 
the stop were alone ; and when useu by it&eli 
quires a pause of such length as the se»se alone 
deternaine. A paragraph requires a pause dc 
that'whxh is proper at a period. 

The points of interrogation and exclamatioi] 
uncertain as to their time. The pause which 
demand is equal to a semicolon, a colon, or a 
od, as the sense may require. They should b 
tended with an elevation of the voice. The 
renthesis, unless accompanied with a stop, 
quires but a small pause. It generally mar 
moderate depression of the voice. 

IV. Let the tone of the voice in reading bi 
same as it would be i!i speaking on the same 
ject. 

To render this rule proper and effectual, 
dren should be taught to speak slowly, distin 
and with due attention to the sentiments thei 
press. The mode of speaking is then only \ 
imitated by the reader, when it is just and nat 

V. Endeavour to vary and modulate the ' 
according to the nature of the subject, whetl 
be in a solemn, a serious, a familiar, a gay, : 
ciourous, or an ironical strain. 

It would be highly improper to read anintfl 
ing narrative, with an air of negligence ; to ex 
warm emotions of the heart, with cold ind 
ence ; and to pronounce a passage of Scriptur 
a sublime and important subject, with the fan 
tone of common conversation. On the < 
hand, it would be absurd to read a letter on ti 
subjects, in a mournful strain ; or a productii 
gaiety and humour, with grave formality. 

yi. In reading verse, the same general d 
ticjfis must be observed, as have been give 
reading prose» 
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KnrVati^^e, (Kdactic, descriptive, ind pathetic 
pieces, have the sa^me pei^Uliar tone and manner, 
in poetry as i'li prbse. A siii^ng note, &nd ma- 
titigf the lilies jingle by liiying too great itms on 
tte'rhydlin^'wDrd? shoirld be paVticularly avoided. 
A' vtei'y siakll pause ought' tb' be iiiade at the end 
oFtf line, unless die sbhse, or some of the usual 
nlMliE of paiisiii, retjulre a' considerable one. The 
grefat rule (br r'eading vCrs^, as well as prose, is 
to ri^ad sloWly, distinctly, and' in' a natursl tone of 
Mce. 

We shall now caution young readers against 
rfome faults which many are apt to commit. In 
doing this, it \vi!l unacoidabi^ liappeu, that a few 
1 of the preceding observations will, in some re- 
lip^cts, be repeated ; but this confirmation of t!)€ 
rul^ Will, it is presumed, be no ilisjidvainage to 
the learners. A display df th^ various errors i:i 
rtsdiiig, incident to children, lUay thabe a greater 
hripriBssiori, th.iri direction*' which are positive, and 
jteidtohtytti thd prb|>riety of probunciation. 
I*. Avoid' too loud, or too low a^vbice. 
An ov'erstraiintid voite is very inconveriient to 
the reader, at well as disgusting' tb the hearer'. It 
eWiatJits' the reader's spirits ; and prevents the 
proper management and nitxiulalkti) ofbis voice, 
according to the s^nt^ of his'iubject ; and it natu- 
rally leads into a tone. Too low, a voice is not 
lb' intfdri^etiieni to the spdaber, as the other ex- 
iMme; but it is very disagreeable" lo the hearer, 
It'is alWayi ofFensiv't^ to ah nidie'Dce, to observe 
ahy thiiig'in the' rtJader 6t Kbi»ki:r, that ilarks in- 
dolence dr iilattention. When the voice is natu- 
rally too loud; or too Ibt^i yoiing'pfirBbni'sbduld 
titttm:t it in their ordinary conversation : by thi? 
mtatisthdy will leaVri to avoid'bdttt the extremes. 
m reading: They should begitt v\ie w*iA,^'^-^a>X\ 
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an even moderate voice, which will enable tbei 
to rise or fall as the subject requires. 

2. Avoid a thick, confused, cluttering voice. 
It is very disagreeable to hear a person mumble 

clip, or swallow his words ; leaving out some syl 
lables in the long words, and scarcely ever pre 
nouncing some of the siiort.ones; but hurryin 
on without any care to give his words their fu 
sound, or his hearers the full sense of them. Th 
fault is not easily cured. The best means of mend 
ing it, is, to endeavour, both in conversation au 
reading, to pronounce every word in a deliberate 
clear, and distinct manner. 

3. Be careful to read neither too quick nor to 
slow. 

A precipitant reader leaves no room for pauses 
fatigues himself; and lowers the dignity of hi 
subject. His hearers lose much of what is delin 
ered, and must always be dissatisfied with a reade 
who hurries and tires them. Children are ver 
apt to read too fast, and to take pleasure in it 
thinking that they who pronounce the words wit 
the greatest rapidity, are the best scholars. — Th 
heavy, dronish, sleepy reader, and who often make 
pauses where there should be none, is also ver 
disagreeable. If he hems and yawns between th 
periods, he is still more so. 

4. Study to avoid an irregular mode of pronun 
{siatioh. 

It is a great fault in reading, to raise and fall th 
voice by fits and starts ; to elevate and depress i 
unseasonably, without regard to sense or stops ; c 
always to begin a sentence with a high voice, ani 
conclude it with a low one, or, on the contrarj; 
to; begin with a low voice, and conclude with 
hi^ one. To avoid these errors, the sentenc 
sh(^d not be begun in too high or too low a key 
f^gaitd /iboviUi be bad to the nsLiut^ o( xVi^ ^q\v\i^ 
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and the length of the periods: and the rcaderS 
mind abould be attentive to the subject, sense, anti 
■pint, of his author. 

5. With the utmost care avoid a fiat, dull, uni- 
form voice, mtfaout emphasis or cadence, or a pro- 
per regard to the sense of what is reading. 

This is a practice to which children who do not 
love learning, and who are tired with their lessons, 
are very prone. When this mode of reading be- 
eomes habitual, it ii painful to the hearer, and very 
difficult to be remedied. The best means of cure 
arc those prescribed for the preceding error ; for if 
the mind be attentive to tbe sentiments delivered, 
the voice will be adapted to their nature and im> 
poriance. 

6. Reading with an improper tone, is a great 
and common fault of learners, and must be care- 
fnlly avoided. 

' No habit is more easy to he contracted than this, 
•r harder to be overcome. This unnatural tone in 
fcadine, is always disgusting to persons of sense 
and delicacy. Some have a squeaking tone. Per- 
■OM whose voices are shrill and weak, or over- 
Itmined, are apt to fall into thi* tone. — Some have 
a singing or canting note : others assume a high, 
■welling tone. These lay too much stress on eve- 
ry sentence, and violate every rule of decent pre- 
nuneiatian. Some affect an awful and striking 
tone, attended with solemn grimace; as if they 
wished to move the reader wiih every word , wheth- 
er the weight of the subject supports them, or not. 
Sotae have a set, iniform tone of voice, which has 
dready been noticed. Others have a strange, 
whimsical, whining tone, peculiar to themselves, 
and Hot fasy to be described. They are contiou- 
dly laying the emphasis on words which d« n^v 
ttqnire or deaerve it. 
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To atbid ail kinds oPuHntttiiral' atid dilragVe^aUe 
tohesy ^is should rcSkd ^ith'ttesaineeaAe atnd^fre^^ 
dom that would mark our privatle' conversation^ on 
the same subjeict* We do not heat persons con- 
verse in a tone : if we did, w6 should laugh at 
then). " Do not,'* says' Dr. Watts, *« aflfect to 
change tliat rtotuhrf and ta^ ^uhd' with' which 
you speak, for a* stratigei n^w, awk^t'ard torte^ as 
some do, whert they be'giivto read. We should 
almost' be perijuaded' ttiiat" tTie s^ieakfer and the rda*- 
der were two different pennons, if oufeyi^s did not 
tell us the contrary.*' 

We shall cloite these I'ules' and observations, by 
a renfiark of considel-able itilportaricfetoyoling'pdri. 
sons who are desirous of learning to read well. 
FeW riileis dri the subject are ihtelligible to chil- 
dren, uniessf illustrated' by the voice Of a' compe- 
petent instructer. They should, therefore, pay 
great attention to the niatinei^in which their teach- 
er, and other pttsOns-of approved still, perform 
the buririess of reading. They sliould observe 
their mode of prttnooric'ing tlie words ^ placing the 
cbipha^is, mal^ingthepaiuses', managing the voiqc, 
and adapting it to the Various subjects they riead ; 
Bt\d\ in all these rWpects^cfrideaVdr'to imitate' ihcin 
as' nearly' as possible; 
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SECTION I. 
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O be good IS to be happy. 

Vice soon or late brings misery. 

We were not made for r>ursclveB only. 

A good person has a tender concern for the hap- 
piness of othen^. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of yoiith. 

Deceit dif^covers a little mind. 

Cultivate the love of truth. 

No ceulidence can be placed in those who are 
in the habit of lying. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good. 
^ Jdieness is tbe parent of vice and m\«etN . 
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Cleanliness promotes health of body and delict 
. cy of mind. 
' The real wants of nature are soon satisfied. 

A contdfit^cl mind is kh i&e&tiinible treasure. 

Deliberate before you promise. 

Boast not of the favours you bestow. 

Merit th6 approbation of the wise and good. 

It is a great blessing to have pious and virtuoi 
parents. 

The most secret acts of goodness are seen an 
approved by the Aliliigh'ty. 

SECTION II. 

Our reputation, virtue, and happiness, greuti 
depend on the choice of our companions. 

Good or bad habits, formed io youth, general! 
go with us through life. 

We should be kind to ail persons, even to thoi 
who are unkind to us. 

When we acknowledge our aiisconduct, and ai 
sorry for it, generoos alid gooi pfe'rsonv will pit 
and forgive us. 

Our best friendti ire (hbSe ^tho tell us of oi 
faults, and teiich us how to correct them. 

If tales were not Kstened to, there would be i: 
tale-bearers. 

To take sincere pleasure in the blessings and o 
cellencies of others, is a sure mark of a good hear 

We can never treat a fellow creature ill," with 
out offending the gracious Creator and Father of al 

A kind word, nay, even a kind look, often a: 
fords comfort to the afflicted. 

Every desire of the heart, every secret though 
is known to him who made' us. 

SECTION III. 

He tliat* cares only for himself, has but few pies 
suret -f and those few are of the lowest order. 
We may e^capie the censure of others, whtn w 
€^o irrong- privately ; but iwe cat\v\otuNO\<\>X\^X' 
P''oacbe3 of our own mind. 




P^rtiolit^ tQ self often bide* from ijs pur own 

F».l)Its ; Vfsaee very cie^rjy the same faults in others. 

f^ever sport with p^in and ijistrest, in any of 

youraiDiisements; nor treat even the meanest in- 

f^tvilb wpiiton cruelty. 

Yiqous pursuits m^y yiejd n few scattered plea* 
iyrf»; ^ut piety ^nd virtue mW nuke our whole 
life happy. 

Policy painU pleasures at 9. distanjce with beau- 
tiful fOiours ; but possesion often t^keaaw&y their 
lieauty. 

We shoijld ^custom ourselres to bear spiall tn- 
jitrips patiently; yie s.hall.theti he better able to 
tupport great ones. 

W^'} provoked by the follies of others, think 
ffynurQwti imperfections i he p4tientapd hiimbte. 
Without frugality uoue can be rich > and with 
It very few would be poor. 

7' he good or bad disposition of children often 
jlfows itself, in their Ijeliariour to servants and in- 
KriQr^ ; it is, seen even in their treatment of dumb 
■pimals. 

They vbo ridicule the wise and good sire dan- 
gfroHs coiDp^nioos i they bring virtue itself into 
>eontenipl. . 

We cf[nnot be good as Goais good, to all per- 
tam every where ; but we pan rejoice, that every 
>«bere there is a God 10 do theoi good. 

SfCTJON IV. 

WfiEif blessed with health and prosperity, cul- 
tivate a hiinible and coqi passionate disposition ; 
tiuDk of the distresses of human life ; of the soli- 
tary eott^e, tt^ dying parent, and weeping or- 
pun. 

. Af'Oid al( harshness in behaviour: treat every 
fqc vith tbat courtesy which springs from a mild 
ud gentle heart. 

Be slow in forming intimate connections : tbe^ 
may bring dishonour and mis^j. 
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Almost all our desires are apt to irauder 
improper course : to direct tbem properly r 
care ; but that care will render us safe and 
through, life. 

The days that are past, are gone for erer 
that are to come, may net come to us ; the 
time only is ours : let us, therefore, impro 
much as possible. 

They who are moderate in their expec 
meet with few disa.ppointments : the eager a 
sumptuous are continually disappointed. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
well : but it is impossible to do any thii 
without attention. 

Let us not expect too much pleasure in tl 
no situation is exempt from trouble. ^ Tl 
persons are, no doubt, the happiest ; btit tl 
ha?e their trials and afflictions. 

SECTION V. 

How greatly do the kind offices of a duti 
aflectionate child, gladden the heart of a 
especially when sinlking under age or infir 

What better proof can we give of wisd( 
goodness, than to be content with the sts 
which Providence has placed us ? 

An honest man, (as Pope expresses himi 
the noblest work of God. 

How pleasant it is, when we lie down at 
to reflect that we are at peace with all p< 
that we have carefully performed the duties 
day ! that the Almighty beholds and loves 

How readily should we forgive those who 
us, if we considered how much our beaver 
ther has forgiven us ! 

Who would exchange the humble peace 
virtue gives, for all the honours and pleasui 
vain world ? 
Pride (to use the emphatical words of a 
writer) was not H\ade foe ina^u* 
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How Gtii m iipend oar time fooliihiy, when we 
know that we mait give an account hereafter, of 
our thoaght9> words, and actions f 

How glorious an object is the sun ! but how 
moeb more glorious is that great and good Being 
who made it for our use ! 

Behold, how rich and beautiful are the works of 
nature ! What a bountiful provision is made for 
oar wants and pleasures ! surely, the author of so 
many blessings is worthy of our love and grati- 
tude! 

SECTION VI. 

CvRUt, wh^n young, being asked what was the 
fint thing which he learned, answered ; ^< To 
^k the truth." 

Epaminondas, the celebrated Theban general, 
wu remarkable for his love of truth. He never 
leM a lie even in jest. 

All our moral duties are contained in these few 
iNirdi ; '< Doas you would be done by." 

The following was a favourite sentiment of the 
and good Socrates : *^ We should eat and 
;, in order to live ; instead of living, as many 
do, to eat and drink." 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia, being, up- 
m im extraordinary occasion, reduced to eat bar- 
ky bread and dried figs, and to drink water; 
['^^ What pleasure," said he, ** have I lost till now, 
hf my delicacies and excess !" 
; When Cato drew near the close of life, he made 
tbb most benevolent declaration to his friends : 
" The greatest comfort of my old age, is, the pleas- 
.hg remembrance of the friendly offices I have 
dine to others. To see them easy and happy by 

means, makes me truly so." 
liMlark Apthooy, when under adverse circumstan- 
eisiy made this interesting exclamation; <^1 have 
ifM all, except what I have given away !" 
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rbe emperor Marcus Aurelins, a pious and 
good man, expressed the benevolence of hishearfc, 
in these words : ^^ I cannot relish a happiness which 
no one partakes of but myself.*' 

Edward the VI, king of England, being, wheo 
very young, required by his uncle to sign a war-t 
rant for the execution of a poor woman, on ac* 
count of her rehgious principles, said, with tears 
in his eyes: ^^1 almost wish I had never learn-, 
ed to write." 

SECT19N vir. 

Pity the sorrows and sufferings of the poor. 
Disdain not to enter their wretched abodes ; nor 
to listen to their moving lamentations. 

Gratitude is a delightful emotion. The grateful, 
heart at once performs its duty, and endears itself- 
to others. 

If we ought to be grateful for services received 
from our friends, how should our hearts glow wjth 
thankfulness to Him who has given us being, and 
all the blessings we enjoy ! 

Young people too often set out in life, with to# 
much confidence in themselves. Alas ! how little 
do they know the dangers which await them ! 

To repine at the improvements of others, and 
wish to deprive them of the praise they have deser- 
Tcd, is an envious and odious disposition. 

We ought not to be proud or vain of the advan- 
tages wc possess ; but humbly endeavour to use 
ihem for the benefit of our fellow creatures, and 
the glory of that great Being from whom we have 
received them. 

If .\c consider how much the comfort, or the 
uneasiness 01 all around us, depends on the state of 
our own temper, we should surely endeavour to 
render it sweet and accommodating. 

When we leel our inability to resist evil, and to 
do good, what a comfort it ^s, to know that our 
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avenly Father will, if we humbly apply to hiii3» 
\x our prayers, and graciously assist \is ! 
^ben young perons are afflicted with illness. 
n greatly do they endear tliemseivcs to all aboit 
m, by being tractable, considerate, gentle, and 
teful ! but how painful it is, to see iliem peev- 
, self-willed, and unthanktul ! How much do 
former qualities lessen the affliction ; and the 
er, increase it ! 

\ family where the great Father of the universe 
iuly reverenced ; where parents are honoured 
1 obeyed j where brothers and sistuiik dwell to- 
her in love and harmony ; where peacuand or- 
reign ; where there is no law but the law of 
dness and wisdom ; is surely a most delightful 
I interesting spectacle ! 

SECTION VIII. 

5oD is the kindest and best of beings. He is 

• Father. He approves us when we do well : 
pities us when we err ; and he desires to make 
lappy forever. How greatly should we love so 
)d and kind a Father ! and how careful should 

be to serve and please him. 
Vever insult the unfortunate, especially when 
y. implore relief or assistance. If you cannot 
.nt their requests, refuse them mildly and ten- 
ly. If you feel compassion for them, (and 
at good heart can behold distress without feel- 
compassion) ? be not ashamed to express it. 
Jsten to the affectionate counsels of vour pa- 
ts ; treasure up their precepts ; respect their ri- 

• juilgment ; and enjoy, with gratitude and de- 
"It, the advantages resnltuig from their sf)( lei v. 
id to your bosom, bv the most fnile.-v. • ' •- 
jr brothers aiifl sKsters; rhens.. t'.. »■: 
t companinns, throngii the v •; i •• 

'ife; and sutfi* no jealousies au' o 

rr jot t*»e harmony, which shuuiu e»ti leign 
ougst yoa. 
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They who %t6 accuttoroed iB vi6w th^ir eoM. 
panions in the most favourable light, are likeperr 
suns who dwell aitiidst those beautiful sceneaof na- 
ture, on which the eye refctt with pleasure. Sas* 
piciouB persons resemble the traveller in the wil« 
derness, who sees no objects around him,. but what 
are eitlier dreary or terrible. 

8£CTrON IX. 

Aif amiable youth lamented, in terms of sincerfe 
^rief, the death of a onxit affectionate parent. — 
His companion endeavoured to console him by the 
reflection, that he had always behaved to the de^ 
ceased, with duty, tenderness, and respect. << 80 
I thought/' replied the youth, ^^ whilst my parent 
was living : but now I recollect with pain and scnv 
row, many instances of disobedience and neglect^ 
for which, alas ! it is too late to make atonement.'* 

Sir Isaac Newton possessed a remarkably mild 
and even temper. This great man, otk a particui- 
iar occasion, was called out of his study to an ad^ 
joining apartment. A little dog, named Diamond^ 
the constant but incurious attendant of hiSj^master-fi 
researches, happened to be left anK>ng the papers; 
and threw down a lighted candle, which consumed 
the almost finished labours of some years. Sir 
Isaac soon returned, and had the mortification fo 
behold his irreparable loss. But, with his usual 
self-possession, he only exclaimed ; ^' Oh Dia» 
mond ! Diamond! thou little knowest the mischief 
thou hast done." 

Queen Caroline having observed that her daugh^ 
ter, the princess , had made one of the 

ladies about her stand a long time, whilst she waft 
talking to her on some trifling subject, wasresolv* 
ed to give her a suitable reprimand. When the 

Erincess came in the evening, as. usual, to read to 
er, and was drawing a chair to sit down, the 
gueen said; ^^ No, my dear, you must not sic at 
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it ; for I intead to make Tou ittnd this even- 
i long u you suflcred la.aj — to remain 
: lame position." 

B benevolent John Howard, haring lettled 
counts at the close oFa particular year, and 

a balance in his favour, propoted to hii wife 
Jte use of it in a journey to London, or in any 

amusement she chose. " What a pretty 
;e for a poor family it would build !" was 
uwer. This charitable hint met his cordial 
'bation, and the money was laid out accord- 
race, a celebrated Roman poet, relates, that 
ntryman, who wanted to pass a river, stood 
ng on the banks of it, in the foolish expecta- 
that a current so rapid would soon discharge 
ters. But the streamstill flowed, increased, 
ps, by fresh turrents from the mountains: 
must forever flow, because the sources, from 
I it is derived, are tnexhaustable. Thus, the 
nd irresolute youth trifles over his books, or 
s in play the precious moments ; deferring 
ak of improvement, which at first it easy to 
complished,but which will become more and 
diOicult] the longer it is neglected. 
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CHAPTER ir, 

llAlULAtlVE PIEC£S. 



SECTION I. 

The pious sons. 

XNf one of those terrible eruptions of mount 
^hich have often, happened, the danger to 
habitants of the adjacent country, was uncoi 
ly great. To avoid immediate destruciior 
the flames, and the melted lava which ran 
the sides of the mountain, the people were o 
to retire to a considerable distance. Atii'u 
hurry and confusion of such a scene, (evei 
flying and carrying away whatever he deeme 
precious,) two brothers, the one named At 
the other Amphinomus, in the height of th 
licitude for the preservation of their weal 
goods, suddenly recollected that theif fathc 
mother, both very old, were unable to save 
selves by flight. Filial tenderness triumphe 
every other consideration. ** Where," crh 
generous youths, '^ shall we find a more pr 
treasure, than they are who gave us bein 
who have cherished and protected us, tt 
life ?" Havinc^ said this, the one took up his 
on his shoul&rs, and the other his mothe 
happily made their way through the surroi 
smoKe and flames. All who were witnesses 
dutiful and aflectionate conduct, were strucl 
the highdst admiration : and they and their { 
Jty^ ever after, called the path which these 

young men took in their retreat » *• The Fi 

ibe Pioa«." 
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I'Hial aennbility. 

oiao imtlHic* of kfiectionftte snd dutiful 
ent to pftrents, bw been related in tbe pre- 
section. The following display of filial 
■A3, is scarcely less lltteresting ana eitraor- 

ing gentleman in one of tbe academies at 
01 remarked for eating nothing but eoup 

bread, and drinking only water. Tin 
r of the institution, attributing this singu- 
excess of derotion, rsprored his pupil, and 
Qred to persuade him to alter fiis reaolu. 
inding, however, that his remonstrances 
iBectual, he sent For bim again, and obser- 
lim, that such conduct was highly unbe- 

and that it was his duty to conform to 
I dF the academy. He then endeavoured 
the reason oF his pupil's conduct ; but as 
h could not be prevailed upon to impart 
!t, the governor at last threatened to send 
[ to his fanaily. This menace produced an 
te explanation: "Sir," said the young 
in my father's house F eat nothing hot 
esk, and of that very little : here I have 
ip, and Ciicellent white bread ; and though 

if 1 chose it, fare luxuriously, I cannot 
! myself to take any thing else, when I re- 
the situation in which I have left my fath- 
lofber." The governor was greatly mov- 
lis instance of filial sensibility, and could 
ain from tears. "Your father," said be, 
lep in the army ; has he no pention ?" 
'epiied the youth : " he has long been so- 
one ; but, "for want ef money, has been 
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obliged to giro tip the pursuit : and rather 
contract any debts at Versailles, be has cho! 
life of wretchedness in the country." " W 
returned the gorernor, *^ if the fact is as you 
represented it, I promise to procure for your 
er a pension of fife bundred livres a year* 
since your friends are in so reduced circumsta 
take these three loui^d'or, for your pocket 
pences. I will undertake to remit your fathc 
first half year of bis pension , in advance." ' 
Sir !" replied the youth, *^ as you have the { 
ness to propose remitting a sum of money tc 
father, I entreat you to add to it these three 1 
d'or. As I have here every thing I can wisi 
I do not need them: but they would be of 
use to my father in the maintenance of his 
children." 



SfCTION III. 

Cruelty to Insects condemned. 

A CERTAIN youth indulged himself in the 
entertainment of tortunng and killing flies. 
tore off their wings and legs, and then wai 
with pleasure their feeble efforts to escape from 
Sometimes he collected a number of them to 
er, and crushed them at o^ce to death ; glor 
like many a celebrated hero, in the devastatii 
committed. His tutor remonstrated with hit 
tain,' on this barbarous conduct. He couU 
persuade him to believe that flies are capal 

f)ain, and have a right, no less than ourselvc 
ife, liberty, and enjoyment. The signs of a| 
which, when tormented, they express, by the c 
and various contortions of their bodies^ be n( 
uodent^oA, nor regarded. 
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Tbe tutor bad * nicrmoope ; and he donred his 
pij, anedaj, to examine a inost beaatifal and 
'prising animal. "Mark," >aid he, "how it is 
budded I'roo) head to tail witti black and silver, 
iu body all o*er besot with the most curious 
i«l«»! The bead coniaim the moat lively ejes, 
ircled with silver hairs ; and the trunk consists 
two parts, which fold over each other. The 
lote body is ornamented with plumes and deco- 
:iimt, which giirpa» all the luxuries of dress, in 
courts of the greatest princes." Pleased and 
iniahed witb what he saw, the youth was ititpa' 
i to know the name and properties of this woii- 
Iti animal. It was withdrawn from the luagai- 
:;; and when offered to his naked eye, pfoved to 
m poor fiy, which bad been the victim of his wan- 
• emeky. fekcival. 

SICTIOW IV. 

Xelfish sorrm reprevtd. 

Ottc day, during the summer vacation, Alexis 

ktd prepared himself to set out, with a party of his 

' Ipsnioiis, upon a little journey of pleasure, — But 

iky lowered, the clouds gaOiered, and he re- 

niiMd Cor some time inanxious Buspense abnut his 

Ibpedition ; which at last was prevented by heavy 

|ld continued rain. The disappointment over* 

Mvered bis fortitude ; be burst into tears ; la- 

Moted ihe untimely change c^ weather ; and sud- 

nly refused all consolation. 

hln the evening, the clouds were dispersed ; the 

i thoiie with uilusual brightness ; and the face of 

lure seemed to be renewed in vernal beauty.— 

iphrmuus conducted Alexis into the fields, Tha 

In of passion in his breast was now stilled ; and 

M serenity of the air* tbe oiusic «f the leathered 
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obliged to giro tip the pursuit : and rather 
contract any debts at Versailles, be has chos 
life of wretchedness in the country." " W 
returned the governor, ^' if the fact is as you 
represented it, I promise to procure for your 
er a pension of fife bundred livres a year* 
since your friends are in so reduced circumsta' 
take these three louisrd'or, for your pocket 
pences. I will undertake to remit your fathc;^ 
first half year of bis pension, in advance." ' ^ 
^ir !" replied the youth, ^^ as you have the ^ 
ness to propose remitting a sum of money to 
father, I entreat you to add to it these three loi 
d^or. As I have here every thing I can wish J 
I do not need them: but they would beof gr 
use to my father in the maintenance, of bis ot 
children." 



S£CTION III. 

Cruelty to Insects condemned. 

- A CERTAIN youth indulged himself in the ci 
entertainment of torturing and killing f)ies. 
tore off their wings and legs, and then watcl 
with pleKiiure their feeble efforts to escape from h 
Sometimes he collected a number of them tog( 
er, and crushed them at once to death ; gloryi 
liko many a celebrated hero, in the devastation 
committed. His tutor remonstrated with him, 
tain,' on this barbarous conduct. He could 
persuade him to believe that flies are capabh 

[lain, and -have a right, no less than ourselves, 
ife, liberty, and enjoyment. The signs of ago 
which, when tormented, they express, by the qu 
and various contortions of their bodies^ be neit 
underst^od^ nor regarded. 
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"be tutor hai » nierosoofie ; ard h« dan'red his 
lil, one dij, to examine « most faoBatifot and' 
muag anional. ** Mark," loid he, " how it is 
Ided from head to tail with black and silrer, 
its body all over bbs«t with the moat curious 
cl«a ! Tbtt bead contains the most lively ejes, 
ikI«) with uiver hairs ; and the irnnk consists 
wo parts, which fold over each other. The 
lie body ia ornamented with plumes and deco- 
Nia, which inrpast all the luxuries of dress, in 
courts of the greatest prinees." Pleused and 
nisbed with wnat he saw, the youth was impa- 
i to know the name and properties of this won- 
al animal. It was withdrawn from the iBacni- 
.. and when offered to his naked eye, prored to 
peor Sj, wbteh btd been the victia of his ma- 
Braeky. p£&civAL. 

SCCTIOH IV. 

Sd/kh aorrm reprMei. 

Iw dayi (luring the summer Tacation, Alexis 
pnpared himselftoset out, with a party of his 

rons, upon a little journey of pleasure. — But 
lowered, the clouds gathered, and he re- 
wd far some timeinanxious suspense about his 
dition ; which at lust was preveatad by heavy 

ooBtitiued rain. The disappointment over- 
sred bis fortitude ; be burst into tears ; la- 
:ed the untimely change of weather ; atid sud- 
f refused all consolation. 

the evening, Ibe clouds were dispersed ; tbe 
tbone with uAusual brightness ; and the face of 
re seemed to be renewed in vernal beauty^ — 
trosins conducted Alexis iiito the fields. Tb« 
ft of passion in bii breast was now stilled ; and 
•tenily oC tbe air^ tbe musia ef the feathered 
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obliged to giro tip the pursuit : and rather 
contract any debts at Versailles, be has chos 
life of wretchedness in the country." " W 
returned the gorernor, *^ if the fact is as you 
represented it, I promise to procure for your 
er a pension of fife buadred livres a year* 
since your friends are in so reduced circumsta 
take these three loui^d'or, for your pocket 
pences. I will undertake to remit your fathc^ 
first half year of bis pension, in advance." ' ^ 
-Sir !" replied the youth, ^^ as you have the ^ 
ness to propose remitting a sum of money to 
father, I entreat you to add to it these three loi 
d^or. As I have here every thing I can wish i 
I do not need them: but they would beof gr 
use to my father in the maintenance of bis ot 
children." 



SfCTION III. 

Cruelty to Insects condemned. 

' A CERTAIN youth indulged himself in the ci 
entertainment of torturing and killing flies. 
tore off their wings and legs, and then watcl 
with pledisure their feeble eflbrts to escape from h 
Sometimes he collected a number of them togc 
er, and crushed them at once to death ; gloryi 
liko many a celebrated hero, in the devastation 
committed. His tutor remonstrated with him, 
tain,* on this barbarous conduct. He could 
persuade him to believe that flies are capable 

f)ain, and have a right, no less than ourselves, 
ife, liberty, and enjoyment. The signs of ago 
which, when tormented, they express, by the qu 
and various contortions of their bodies^ be neit 
understood, nor regarded. 
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t The tutor hwi a microscope ; ani) he desired bis 
", one daj, to exainir.e a roost beaHtifnl snd 
nting animal. " Mark," said he^ " how it js 
I from head to tail with black and silrer, 
I its body all over beset vith the moat curious 
"'•! Tbe bead contains the most livelj eyes, 
ied with silver hairs ; and the iruoli consists 
Ktiro parts, which fold over each other. Tbe 
~Vfa«dy is ornamented with plumes and deco- 
t which surpass all the lusuries of dress, in 
hcDurti of thegreatoHt princM." Pleased and 
"""* "wd with what he saw, the youth was impa- 
know the name and properties of this won- 
_| animal. It was withdrawn from the iiiagai- 
H snd when offered to his naked eye, proved to 
ikpoorfly, whiehbadbeen tbevictinofhis wan- 
kcmehy. fskcival. 

SKCTION IV. 

. . Xe^ish sorrvm reprtved. 

RM'day, during the summer racation, Alexis 
Ipnpared himself to set out, with a party of his 
ip^Bions, upon a little journey of pleasure. — But 
r-wy lowered, ilie clouds gathered, anJ he re- 
' forsnnte ttmeinanxioussuspense about his 
dition ; which at lust was prevenled by heavy 
continued rain. The disappointment over- 
wered his fortitude ; he burst into tears ; la- 
; ited the untimely change of weather ; and sud- 
HJy refused all consolation. 
-In the evening, the clouds weredispened ; the 
ti«hone with uAusual brightness i and the face of 
lare seemed to be renewed in vernal beauty. — 
Ijrtjronius conducted Alexis iritothe fields. The 
m of passion in his breast was now stilled ; and 
MTcnily of the air, tbe music ef the feathered 
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songsters, the Terdure of the meadows, and 
sweet perfumes which breathed around, regj 
erery sense, and filled his mind with deligfa 
emotions. 

** Do not you remark,'' said Euphronius, *^ 
delightful change which has suddenly taken p 
in the whole creation? Recollect the appears 
of the scene before us yesterday. The ground 
then parched with a long drought ; the flowers 
^heir drooping heads; no fragrant odours \ 
perceived ; and vegetation seemed to cease, 
what cause must we impute the revival of natui 
"To the rain which fell this morning," rep 
Alexisy with a modest confusioti. He was sti 
with the selfishness and folly of his conduct ; 
his own bitter reflections anticipated the repr 
of Euphronius. perciva 

SECTION ▼. 

TFe are often deceived by appearances, 

A YOUTH, who lived in the country, and 
had not acquired, either by reading or conv( 
tion, any knowledge of the. animals which inf 
foreign regions, came to Manchester, to see ar 
hlbition of wild beasts. The size and figure o 
elephant struck him with awe; and he viewee 
rhinoceros with astonishment. But his attei 
was soon withdrawn from these animals, an< 
rccted to another, of the most elegant and beau 
form. He stood contemplating, with silent a< 
ration, the glossy smoothness of his hair ; the bl 
ness and reguUrity of the streaks with whici 
was markeo ; the symmetry of his limbs ; 
above all the placid sweetness of his couutena 
** What is the name of this lovely animal," sai 
ta tiiG keeper, ^* which you have placed near 
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the ugliest beasts in your collection, us if yoii 
it to contrast beauty with deformity ?'* *^ Be- 
I, young roan/' replied the intelligent keeper, 
of being so easily captivated with external ap- 
ance. The animal which you admire, is call- 
i| tiger : and notwithstanding the meekness of 
loqksyheis fierce and savage beyond descrip* 
I can neither terrify him by correction, nor 
le him by indulgence. But the other beast, 
tich you despise, is in the highest degree docile, 
lionate, and useful. For the benefit of man, 
traverst:s the sandy deserts of Arabia, where 
ik and pasture are seldom to be found ; and 
Nill.pontinue six or seven days without sustenance^ 
M«till patient of labour. His hair is manufac- 
JUKied into clothing; his flesh is deemed whole- 
jtipQe nourishiqent ; and the milk of the female is 
j^BjQb valued by the Arabs. The camel, therefore, 
^tsucb is the name given to this animal, is more 
fiortby of your admiration than the tiger ; not- 
Mtlistanding the inelegance of hi« make, and the 
o bunches upon his back. For mere external 
iuty isof little estimation ; and deformity', when 
liated with amiable dispositions and useful 
titie^, does not preclude our respect and ap- 
ibation. percival. 



SECTION VI. 

The two bees. 

On a fine morning in summer, two bees set 
jCward ill quest of honey ; the one wise and tem- 
^te, the other careless and extravagant. .They 
' arrived at a garden enriched with aromatic 
^1, the most fragrant flowers, and the most de- 
iwis fruits. They regaled themselves with the 
|ou$ dainties that were spread before them ; the 
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one loaded hit thighs at intervals with proviak 
for the hive against the distant winter : the oti 
levelled in sweets without regard to any thing b 
bis present gratification. At length they fouM 
wide-BPiouthed phial, that hang beneath the boO] 
of a peach-tree, filled with honey ready tempefi 
and exposed to their taste in the most alloA 
manner. The thoughtless epicure, in spite of I 
fi'iend*s remonstrances, plunged headlong into C 
vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all the plei 
ures of sensuality. His philosophic compania 
on the other hand, supped a little, with cautloi 
but, being suspicious of danger, fiew off to firoi 
and flowers ; where, by the moderation of i 
meals, he improved his relish for the true enJHi 
ment of them. In the evening, however, he caH 
upon his friend, to inquire whether he would I 
turn to the hive : but he found him surfeited 
sweets, which he was as unable to leave as to € 
joy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his fel 
and his whole frame totally enervated, he was b 
josUable to bid bis friend adieu ; and to lamei 
with his latest breath, that though a taste 
pleasure may quicken the relish- of life, an unn 
trained indulgence leads to inevttsible destructie 

DOtWLET. 
SECTION VH;. 

. Ingenuity and indfistry rewarded. 

A RICH husbandmanhad two sons, the one e 
actly a year older tban the other. The very di 
the second was born, he set in the entrance of 1 
orchard, two young apple-trees of equal sia 
which he cultivated with the same care, and whi 
grew so equally, that no person could perceive t 
Aeast diflerence between tnem. When his childf 
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i capable of handling garden tooli , he took 
I, one fine morning in spring, to see these 
trees, which he had planted for them, and 
:d after their names : and when they had »uf. 
fitly admired their growth, and the number 
ossoms that covered them, he said, *' My dear 
Iren, I give ^ou these trees : you see they are 
>od condition. They will thrive as much by 
care, as they vill decline by your negli- 
e ; and their fruit will reward you in propor- 
to your labour/' 

be youngest, named Edmund, was industri- 
ind attentive. He busied himself in clearing 
ree of insects that would hurt it; and he 
ped up its stem,..to prevent its taking a wrong 
He loosened the earth about it, that the 
Qtb of the sun, and the moisture of the dews. 
It cherish the roots. His mother had not 
ed him more carefully in his infancy, than he 
ed his young apple-tree, 
is brother, Moses, did not imitate his exam- 
He spent a great deal of time on a meiint 
was near, throwing stones at the passengers 
le road. He went among all the little dirty 
itry boys in the neighbourhood, to box with 
i; so that he was often seen with broken 
( and black eyes, from the kicks and blows 
sceived in his quarrels. In short, he neg- 
id his tree so far, that he never thought of it, 
one day in autumn, he, by chance, saw Ed- 
d's tree so full of apples streaked with purple 
gold) that had it not been for the props 
h supported its branches, the weight of its 
must have bent it to the ground. Struck 
the sight of so fine a tree, he hastened to his 
, hoping to find as large a crop upon it : but, 
is great surprise, he saw scarcely any thing 
pt branches covered with mosS) and a fr^w 

D 
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vellow withered leaves. Full of passion i 
jealousy^ he ran to his father, and said ; ^^ Fi 
er, what bort of a tree is that which you have g 
en me ? It is as diy as a broomstick ; and I si 
not have ten apples on if. My brother you h 
used better : bid him at least share bis apples fi 
roe." — " Share with you !" said his father ; * 
the industrious must lose his labour, to feed 
idle ? Be satisfied with your lot : it is the effec 
your negligence ; and do not think to accuse 
of injustice, when you see your brother's rich or 
Your tree was as fruitful, and in as good ordei 
i;jic-Vvbb: it bore as many blossoms, and grew in 
same soil, only it was not fostered with the ss 
care. Edmund has kept his tree clear of hi 
ful insects ; but you have suffered them to eat 
yours in ks blossoms. As I do not choose tc 
any thing which God has given me, and for wli 
I hold myself accountable to him, go to ruii 
shall take this tree froa you, and call it no m 
by your name. It must pass through your brc 
er's hands, before it can recover itself; and fr 
this moment, both it and the fruit it may bear 
his property. You may, if you will, go into 
nursery, and look for another; and rear it, 
make amends for your faults : but if you negl 
it, that too shall be given to your brother, for 
sisting me in my labour.*' 

Moses felt the justice of bis father's sentei 
and the wisdom of his de^sign. He therefore w 
that moment into the nurs>ery, and chose one 
the most thriving apple-trees he could fiQid* 
mund assisted him with his. advice in rearing 
and Moses embraced every occasion of paying 
tention to it. He was now never out of hum 
with bis comrades, and still less with himself; 
he applied cheerfully to work ; and in autumn 
had the picasure of seeing bis tree fully an?^' 
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hopes. Thus be had the double advantage of 
ching bimielf with a niendid crop of fruit; 
, at the same time, of subduing the viciouB 
its he had contntctcd. 

lis father was so well pleased with this change, 
, the foUowiRg year, lie divided the produce 
small orchard betweeit him and bis brother. 



The secret of being always satifjied. 

. cEKTAiif Italian Bishop, was remaikable for 
happy and contented disposition. Pie met 
1 much opposition, and encountered many 
culties in his journey through life : but it was 
trved that he never repined at his condition, 
letrayed the least degree of impatience. An 
sMe friend of bis, who highly admired the vir- 
which he thought it impossible to imitate, one 
Mked the prelate if he could communicate 
secret of being always satisfied. " Yes," re- 
d the good old man, " I ean teach you my se- 
, and with great facility. It consists. iu noth- 
more, than in making a right use of my eyes." 
friend begged bimtn explain himself. "Most 
ingly," returned the bishop. "In whatever 
: I am, 1 Gcst of all look np to heaven ; and re. 
t that my principal business here, is to get 
e. I then took down upon the earth, and call 
iiHld that, when I am dead, 1 shall occupy but 
laU space in it. I then look abroad into the 
Id, and observe what multitudes there are, 
>, in every respect, are less fortunate tfaati my- 
Thus 1 learn where true iiappiness is placed ; 
re ait our cares must end j and how very little 
on I have to repine, or to com^l»\n" . 
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SECTION IX. 

Bem'ficence its own reward, 

PiGALLE, the celebrated artist, was a man of 
great humanit}'. Intending, on a particular occa^ 
«ion, to male a journey from Lyons to Paris, be 
laid by twelve louis-d'or to defray his expenses. 
But a little before the time proposed for his setting 
out, he observed a man walking, with strong m<irk» 
r^jpf deep felt sorrow in his countenance and deport- 
%0nt. Pigallc, impelled by the feelings of a be- 
nevolent heart, accosted him, and enquired, with 
much tenderness,' whether it was in his power %% 
afford him any relief. The stranger, impressed 
with the manner of this friendly address, did not 
hesitate to lay open his distressed situation. '< For 
want often louis-d'pr," said he, ** I must be drag- 
ged this evening to a dungeon ; and be separated 
from a tender wife and a numerous family." ** Do 
you want no more r" exclaimed the humane artist. 
^' Come along with me; 1 have twelve louis-d'or 
in my trunk ; and they are all at your service." 

The next day a friend of Pigalle's met him ; and 
itiquired whether it was true, that he had, as was 
publiekly reported, very opportunely relieved a 
poor man and his family, from the greatest dis- 
stress. <* Ah, my friend !" said Pigalle, " what a 
delicious supper did I make last night, upon bread 
and cheese, with a family whose tears of gratitude 
marked the goodness of their hearts ; and who 
blessed mc at every mouthful they eat !" 

SECTION X. 

The compassionate judge. 

The ce/ebrated Charles Anthony Domat, was 
promoted to the office of a juA^^o^ ^VtoN\w^\iN 




coart, ia tbe south of France, ia which he presided, 
with public appIauie^foTtwenty-four years. One 
day a poor wiaow brought a complaint before him, 
agaiost die baran de Nairtc, her landlord, foi 
turning her out of pouession of a farm nfaicb was 
b«r wfaoU d«pend«Bce. Domal beard th« c«uu ; 
aad findlbg hy the eteamt evidence, that the no. 
man bad ignorantly broken acorenant in the Imm, 
wbicb empowered th« landlord to take possmdion 
of the fans, be recoDMBeiwled mercy to the barou 
towacdaapoor honest tenant, wboind not willing. 
If transgreMcd, or done htn any material injory. 
Bmt Nairae being inexorable, tbe jwdge was eblv' 
ai to pronounce a sentence of expalNOD froHvIM 
hrm, and to order payment of the daoMgee men- 
tioned in the leave, together with tbe costs of the 
mit. In delirenng this lAitence, Doant wiped 
^ faiieyei, fronr which tears of compaasion flowed 

ElcotiftrJly. When the order of seizure, both of 
er person and efiects, was decreed, the poor \ro- 
. man exclaimed : " O just and lighteoug God ! be 
tlioii m father to the widow and her helpless or> 
phans!" and immediateiy she fiunted away. The 
compaiaionate judge assisted in railing the distress- 
ed wtnnan ; arid atter inquiring into her character, 
tbenonber of her children, and other circumstan- 
cea^'^encroDsIy presented her with a hundred louis- 
d'or^Ajramosnt of her damages and costs, which 
be prowled with the baron to accept as a full re- 
compense; and the widow was restored to her 
farm. Deeply affeeted with the generosity of her 
benefactor, she said to hiov: " O, my lord ! when 
will you demand payment, that I may lay up for 
tittt purpose r" "I will ask it," replied Dooiat, 
*' when my oonadenee shall teil OM I have done an 
- iiapn^ier act," 
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•ECTION XI. 

The generous negro. 

Joseph Rachel, « respectable negro, resided 
in the island of Barbadoes. He was a trader, and 
dealt chiefly in the retail way. In his business^ he 
conducted himself so fairly and complaisantly, that 
in a town filled with little peddling shops, bis 
doors were thronged with customers. I have often 
dealt with him, and always found him remarkably 
honest and obliging. If any one knew not where 
to obtain an article, Joseph would endeavour to 
procure it, without making any advantage for 
himself. In short, his character was so fair, bis 
manners so generous, that the best people showed 
him a regard, which they often deny to men of 
their own colour, because they are not blessed witb 
the like goodness of heart. 

In 1756 a fire happened, which burned down 
great part of the town, and ruined many of the 
inhabitants. Joseph lived in a quarter that escap- 
ed the destruction ; and expressed his thankful- 
ness, by softening the distresses of bis neighbours. 
Among those who had lost their property by this 
heavy misfortune, was a man to whose family, Jo- 
seph, in the early part of his life, owed some obli- 
gations. This man, by toe great hospitality, ait 
excess very common in the West-Indies, had in- 
volved himself in difficulties, before the fire hap<- 
pened ; and his estate lying in houses, that event 
entirely mined him. Amidst the cries of misery 
and want, which excited Joseph's compassion, tht» 
m?'~^>i unfortunate situation claimed particular no^ 
tiee. The generous, the open temper of the suf- 
ferer, the obligations that Joseph owed to his fam- 
ily^ were special and powerful motives for acting 
towtirdu bim ilxt part o( a friend. 
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Jofcph bad his bond for sixty pounds sterling, 
"Unfortuoate manl" baid he, "this debt iball 
never come against (hee. I sincerely wish thou 
eouldst settle all thy other afikira as easily t But 
how am I sure that I shall keep in this mind ^ May 
not the love of gain, especially vrben, by length 
sf time, thy misfortune shall become familiar to 
Be, return with too strong a current, and l>ear 
dowa my fellow feeling before it :* But for this I 
have a remedy. Never sbatt thou apply for the as- 
X of any friend against my avarice." He 
ordered a large account that the man had 
with bim, to be drawn out : and in a whim, that 
mgfat have called up a smile on the face of chari- 
ty, filled bis pipe, sat down again, twisted the bond 
■nd lighted his pipe with it. While the account 
wai drawing out, he continued smoking, in n stats 
of mind that a monarch might envy. When it was 
Iniibed, he went in search of his friend with the 
diicbai^cd account, and the mutilated bund in bis 
band.: On meeting him, be presented the papers 
to him with this address ; " Sir, I am sensibly af- 
feetta with your miifurtunei; the obligations I hare 
Kceived from your family, give me a relation to 
(very branch of it. I know that yoyr inability to 

£y what you owe, gives you more uneasiness than 
! loss of your own substance. That you may 
not be anxious on my account in particular, accept 
ef this discharge, and the remains of your bond. 
lam orerpaid in the satisfaction that I feel, from 
having dune my duty. I beg you to consider this 
only as a token of the happiness you, will confer 
B^on me, whenever you put it in my power to do 
you a go»d office." " ramiav- 
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9BGTI0N XII. 

The Indian Chief. 

DuuKO the war in America, a compan 
Indians attacked a small body of the British tri 
and deafeated tbeoi. As the Indians had gn 
the advantage in swiftness of foet, and were € 
in the puriuit, very few of the British esea] 
and those who Eeii into their bands, were tr< 
with a cruelty, of which there are not many e: 
pies, even in thaft country. 

Two of the Indians came up to a young ofl 
and attacked hina.Mth great fury. As they 
armed with battle-axes, tie had no hope of esc 
But, just at this crisis, another Indian came up, 
was advanced in years,, and was armed with a 
and arrows. Tbe old man instantly drew his I 
but, after having taken his aim at the office 
suddenly dropped tbe point of his arrow, an 
tcrposed between hiqi and bis pursuers, who 
about to cut him in pieces. They retired wit I 
pect. The old man then took tbe officer b} 
Dand, soothed him into confidence by care 
and having conducted him to bis h^it, treated 
\nth a kindness which did honour to his profess 

He made him less a slave than a cempan 
taught hi«i the language of the country ; an 
structed him in the rude arts that are practise 
the inhabitants. They lived together in the 
perfect. hactnony : and the young officer, ir 
treatment he met with, found nothing to re 
buVthat sometimes tbe old man fixed his eyes \ 
him, and, having regarded him for some mir 
with a steady and silent attention, burst into t 

Jii the mean time, the spring returned, anc 
Indians again took the field. The old man. 




Was still rigorous, and able to bsar the fatigues »t 
War, set out vriih ibem, and whs accon)panied by 
his prisoner. They marclied above two hundred 
leagues across the forest, and came at length to a 
' Vlain, where the British forces were encamped. 
Tbe old man showed his prisoner the leuls at a dis- 
tance : " There," says he, " are thy roiintry- 
BitB. There is the •nemy "ho wail to give us 
battle. Remember that I have saved thy hfe, that 
I have taught thee to conduct a canoe, to arm thy- 
self with a bow and arrows, and to surprise the 
beaver in the forest. What wast thou whan I first 
' took thee to my hut > Thy hands were those of 
' anmfant. They could neither procure thee shi- 
tenance nor safely. Thy soul was in utter dark- 
ness. Thou wast ignorant of every thing. Thou 
oweit all things to me. Wilt thou then go over 
'to thy nation, and take up the batchet against usr" 
The officer replied, "that hs would rather lose 
his own life than take atvay ihaC of his deliverer." 
The Indian, bending down his bead, and covering 
hii face with both his hands, stood some time si- 
lent. Then looking earnestly at his prisoner, be 
uid, in a voicB that w;is at once softened by ten- 
derness and grief'i " Hast ihou a father ?" '* My 
father," said the young man, " was alive when T 
left my country.'' *' Alas !" svd the Indian, 
"how wretched must he be !" — He fiaused a mo- 
menr, and then added, " Dost tbou know that I 
have been a father ? — I am a father no more. — I 
Mw my »on fall in battle. — He fought at my nide. 
I saw bin) expire. — He was covered with wounds, 
1 he fell dead at my feet." 
ne pronounced these words with the utmost 
I vehemence. His body shook with a oniversid tre- 
Kmor. He was almost iitifled with sighs, which ba 
Kwoiild not suffer to oscapc liini. There win a keen 
Ece»tlesKness in his eye ; hut no teark Howed to bi'i 
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7'eiiei. At length, he became caln by degre 
and, turning towards the east, where ttie sun < 
just risen ; ** Dost thou see/' said he to the yoi 
oiiicery ^' the beauty of that sky, which sparl 
with prevailing day ? and hast tlioa pleasure in 
sight ?*' " Yes,*' replied the young o^Bcer, **I h 
pleasure in the beauty of so fine a sky.*' ^M h 
none!'' said the Indian, and his tears then foi 
'.heir way. 

A few minutes after^ he showed the young r 
a magnolia in full bloom. ** Dost thou see t 
beautiful tree ?'* said he, <* and dost thou look 
.m it with pleasure i** << Yes,*' replied the ofBi 
"^^ r4ook wilh pleasure upon that beautiful trc 
*' I have no longer any pleasure in looking u| 
it!" said the Indian hastily ; and immediately 
dcd ; << Go, return to thy father, that be oiay i 
have pleasure, when he sees the sun rise in 
morniag, and tbe trees blossom in the spring !'' 

SECTSON XIII. 

Noble behmiaur of Scipio. 

isoipio tbe younger, at twenty-four years 
age, was appointed by the Roman republic to 
command of the army against the Spaniards. S 
after the conquest of Carthagena, the capitsA 
the empire, his integrity and virtue were pu 
the following exemplary and ever memorable tr 
related by historians, ancient and modern, \ 
universal applause. Being retired into his cai 
some of his officers brought him a younpr vii 
of such exquisite beauty, that she drew upon 
tbe eye^s and admiratiofi of every body. ' 
youog conqueror started from his seat with c 
fusion and surprise ; ani seemed to be rpbbe< 
^bat presence of mind and self-possession, so 




ryin ageneral, amifar nliJch Scipio wasTttrx 
'kable. In a feir motnenU, luiving recovercii 
ilf, be inquired of the beautiful captive, in tlic 
civil and polita manner, concerning her coun< 
ir!Ji,andcoDnezlong; and finding that bhe wa« 
tbed to a Celtiberian prince named Allucius, 
lered both him and the captive's parents to b* 
or. When the Spanish prince uppeared in 
reience, Scipio took him aside ; and to re- 

thc anxiety he might fe«l on account of the 
\ lady, addreised him in these wordi : " You 

are young, which admits of my speaking to 
nitb freedom. They who brought ne your 
B spouse, assured me at the »amc timfe, that 
oTod her with extremb tenderness ; and ber 
:y and nerit left me no room to doubt it. — 
t which, I reflected, th:U if 1 were in your sit u- 
, I should hope tomeet with favour : 1 tbere- 
ihink myself happy in the present conjuncture 

you a service. Though tlie fortune of war 
side me yuur master, I desire to be your 
1. Here is your wife: take her, and may )'ou 
ippy( Vou may rest aosured, t.'mt she ha) 
amongst ua, as she would havn ti^en in thr 
; of Iier father and mother. Far be it from 
to purchase any pleasure at (he cxiiense oi 
;, honour, and the happiness of an hone'^t 
No; I have kept her for yoti, in order X^^ 
■■ you a present worthy of you and of me - - 
only gratitude I require of yon, l«r thi» ines- 
>le gift, is, that you will be a friend to the Ko< 
people." -Mluciuj' heart w;istoi>f«li tomake 

any answer; but, throwing himself ai tht 
ral's feet, Ite wept aloud: the captive lady 
own in the tame postnre, and remained so tili 
iged father, ovenvheimed with transports i.; 

biifBt into the following worils: "<> excel-. 
Scipio! Heaven hiu given thee moreilauh<!- 
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man virtue. O glorious leader! O wo: 
youth ! what pleasure could equal that whic 
now fill thy heart, on hearing the prayers 
grateful virgin , for thy health and prospe 
Such was Scipio ; a soldier, a youth, a bei 
nor was his virtue unrewarded. Allucius, ( 
ed with sVich magnanimity, liberality, and 
ness, returned to his own country, and pub 
on all occasions, the praises of his generoi 
humane victor ; crying out, ** that there wa? 
I into Spain a young hero, who conquered all 

. less by the force of his arms, than by the c 
of bii virtue, and the greatness of his benefic 

SECTION XIV. 

Virtue in humble life. 

In the preceding section, we have seen ai 
trious instance of virtue in a person of exa]te( 
This section exhibits an equally striking ex 
of uprightness in humble life. Virtue aid 
ness are confined to no station : and whereve 
are discovered, they command respect. 

Perrin, the amiable subject of this narrativ 
both his parents before he could articulate 
names, and was obliged to a charity-school 
education. At the age of fifteen he was hii 
a farmer to be a shepherd, in a neighboi 
where Lucttta kept her father's sheep. Th 
ten m«t, and were fond of being together, 
an acquaintance of five years, in which the 
many opportunities of becoming thourc 
known to each other, Perrin proposed to L 
to ask her father's consent to their marriage 
blushed, and did not refuse* her approbatior 
she bad an errand to the town next day, th 
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initf of her absence was chosen for making 
proposal. " You wish to marry mv daugh- 

said the old man : " have yoii a house to 
r her, or money to maintain her ? Lucctta's 
ne is not enough fur both, tt will not do, 
n ; it will not do." " But," replied Perrin, 
lave hands to work ; I have laid up twenty 
ns of my^ages, which will defray (he ex- 
B of the wrcdiiig -. I will work harder and lay 
Qore." "Well," said the old man, "yoa 
'oung, and may wait a little : get rich, and 
laughter is at your service." Perrin waited 
.usetta's return in the evening. " Has my 
r given you a refusal P" cried Lucetta. " Ab^ 
*ta," replied Perrin, *' how unhappy am I 
leinf poor ! But I have not lost all hopes : 
circumstances may change for the better." 
bey never tired of conversing together, the 
i approached and it became dark. Perrin, 
ing a false step, fell on the ground. He found 
^, which was heavy. Drawing towards a 

in the neighbourhood, he discovered that 
it filled with gold. " I thank heaven," criei 
Ifi, in a traninort of joy, '* for being favourable 
ir wishes. ' This will satisfy your fatlier, and 
B us happy." In their way to her father's 
e, a thought struck Perrin. " This money 
>t ours, it belsngs to some stranger ; and 
aps this moment he is lamenting the loss of 
let us goto the vicar for advice : he has al- 
) betfuKind to me." Perrin put the bag into 
ricar*B hand, saying, " that at first he looked 
: as a providential present to remove the only 
icle to their marriage ; but that benowdouht- 
betber he could lawfully retain it." The vicar 
I the yaung couple witti attention : he admir- 
heir their honesty, which appeared cv«n to 
ass their affection : "Perrin," said he, "clvev. 
E 
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isli these sentiments : Heaven will bless you. Vii 
will endeavour to fii^d out the owner : he will n 
ward thy honesty. I will add what I can spar 
You shall have LuceUa." The; bag was adv« 
tised in the newspaper«, and cried in the neighboq; 
ing parishes. Some lime having elapsed^ and ^ 
money not having been decnanded, the vicar cf 
ried it to Perrin. ^^ These, twelvc^bousand liv^ 
bear at present no profit : you maweap the inte 
est at least. Lay them out in sucn a manner,! 
to ensure the lum itself to the owner, if he ^hen! 
ever appear/* A farm was. purcha^d, and ti 
consent of Lucetta's father to tbe marriage was ci 
fained. Perrin was employed in husbandry, ai 
Lucetta in family affairs. They live^ in perff 
cordiality : and two children endeared them^ tf 
more to each other. 

Perrin one evening, returning homeward frc 
bis work, saw a chaise overturned with two ge 
tlemen in it. He ran to their assistance, and oni 
ed them every accommodation his small hpu 
could afford. *' This spot," cried one of theg« 
tlemen, ^' is very fatal to me. Ten years ago 
lost here twelve thousand livres." Perrin listen 
with attention. ^* What search made you i 
them?'* said he. " It was not in my power," i 

Klied the stra;)ger, '* to make an}^ search. I v 
urrying to Port POrient to embark for the Indi 
as the vessel was ready to sail." Next mornu 
Petrin showed to his guests his bouse, his gardt 
his cattle, and mentioned the produce of his fiel 
*^ All these are your property," said he, addrc$^ 
the gentleman who had lost the bag : the mot 
fell into my hands ; I purchased this farm with 
the farm, is yours. Tha vicar has an instrum 
which secures your property, though I had d 
without seeing you." The stranger read the 
srriiment with emotion : be looked on Perrin, 1 




telta, and the thiMrfeti. " Where am I," cried 
be, " and »hat do I hear ? What virtue in people 
4|f Rd loir a condition ! Have you any otlier land 
iWt this farm f" " No" replied Pcrrin ; " but you 
tiWi have occasion for a tenant, and 1 hope you 
tfill allow me to remain here." " Your honesty 
tieierves a better recompense," answered the slran- 
cef. " My sfkcesB in trade has boeu great, and I 
have forgottRi my loss. You arc well entitled to 
^tii» JIttic fortune : keep it as your own. Wiiat 
Balh in ihe world sould have acted more nobly 
you have doner" Perrin and Lucettn shed 
of affeciion and joy. " My dear children," 
in, " kiss the hand of your benefactor. — 
itta this farm now belongs lo us, and we can 
_ ly it without anxiety or remorse," Thus was 
tedesty rewarded. Let those who desire ihe re- 
' practice the virtue, dodd. 

S£CIION XV. 

TAe Female choice. 

i \ YOUNG girl, having fatigued herself one hot 
'i running about the garden, sat down in n 
asant arbour, where she presently fell asleep. 
iriiig her sluntber, two female figures prcsentiiJ 
' es before her. One was loosely lubilcd 
robe of pink, with light green triniinings. 
■ .>^r sash of silver y;aiize flowed to ilie ground. — 
E^lfler fair hair fell in tingleis down her nuck ; and 
r head dress consisted of artificial flower:- inter- 
iih feathers, ijheheld in one hand a ball 
I ticket, and in the other a fancy dress aH covered 
Lwith spangles and knots of gay ribbon. She ;id- 
Wfinced smiling to the girl, and with a familiar air 
f thus addressed her. 

' My dearest Melissa, 1 am a kind genius who 
I hare watched you from yout \iHt\i» a^iV'a.W^'^'^- 
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fully beheld all your beauties expand, till at lengtl 
they ha?e rendered you a companion worthy oi 
me. See what I have brought you. This drea 
and this ticket will give you free access to all thf 
ravishing delights of my palace. With mc yofl 
will pass your days in a perpetual round of ever- 
varying amusements. Like the gay butterfly, yoii 
will have no other business than to flutter {r6a 
flower to flower, and spread your charms befofi 
admiring spectators. No restraints, no toils, m 
dull tasks, are to be found within my happy do< 
mains. All is pleasure, life, and good humoqc 
Come then, my dear ! Let me put you on thii 
dress, which will make you quite enchanting ; suic 
away, away with me !'* 

Melissa felt a strong inclination to comply wHI 
the call of this inviting nymph ; but flrst sh 
thought it would be prudent at least to ask he 
name. 

** My namc,^' said she, ^* is dissipation." 

The other female then advanced. She wa 
clothed in a close habit of brown stufl", simply re 
lieved with white. She wore her smooth hair ud 
der a plain cap. Her whole person was perfect!] 
neat and clean. Her look was serious, but satis 
fied ; and her air was staid and composed. SIm 
held in one hand a distafl*; on the opposite arn 
hung a work basket ; and the girdle round he 
waist was garnished with scissors, knitting- needles 
r«els, and other implements of female labour. I 
bunch of keys hung at her side. She thus accost 
ed the sleeping girl. 

'* Melissa, I am the genius who have ever bcei 
the frienJ and companion of your mother; an< 
I now ofler you my protection. I have no allure 
ments to tempt you with like those of m}' gay ri 
vai. Instead of spending all your time in amuse 
ments, if you enter yourself of my train, you mus 




iie early> and pass tha long day in a variety of cn- 
ilormenti^ tome of them difficult, lome laborious, 
Jia all requiring exertion ofbody or of mind. You 
autt dress plainly ; live mostly at home ; and aim 
t being useful rather than shining. But in return, 
will insure you content, ewen spirits, seif-appro- 
>arion,and the esteem of all who thoroughly know 
fan. If these oiTers appear to your young mind 
ess iuTiting than those of my rival, be assured, 
Mwever, that they arc more real. Slie has prom- 
fed much more than she can ever make good. 
PatpetusI pleasures are no more in the power of 
IMMpation, than of Vice and Folty, to bestow. 
Sir delights quickly pall, and are inevitably suc- 
xaeded by languor and disgust. She appears to 
^ under a disguise, and wliat you see is not her 
dhce. For myself, I shall never seem to you 
M amiable than 1 now do ; but, on the contrary, 
ha will like me belter and better. If 1 look grave 
Tou DOW, you will see me cheerful at my work ; 
a when work is over, I can enjoy every innocent 
lusement. But I have said enough. It is time 
V you to choose whom you will follow, and upnn 
ttt choice all your happiness depends. If you 
Imld know my name, it is housewifery." 
^ Melissa heard her with more attention than de- 
; and though overawed by her manner, she 
teuld uot help turning again to take another look 
H (he first speaker. She beheld her still ofTering 
nr presents with so bewitching an air, that she felt 
■ttcarcely possible to resist ; when by a luck}' a«- 
ludent, the mask with which Dissipation's face was 
n artfully covered, fell off. As soon as Melissa 
ibeld, instead of the smiling features of youth 
ad cheerfulness, a countenance wan and ghastly 
tith sickness, and soured by freifuliiess, she turned 
way with horrour, and gave her hand unreluct- 
Uly to her s»bcr and sincere companion. 

6^2 B\^.&^^:^.^ 
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SECTION xvr. 

The noble basket-maker. 

The Germans of rank and fortune, wen 
sierly remarkable for the custom of having 
sons instructed in some mechanical busines: 
which they might be habituated to a spirit c 
dustry ; secured from the miseries of idleness : 
qualified, in case of necessity, to support t 
selves and their families. A striking proof o 
utility of this custom, occurs in the following 
rative. A young German nobleman of great 
it and talents, paid his addresses to an accomj 
ed young lady of the Palatinate ; and appli 
her father for his consent to marry her. I'h 
noblemiyi, amongst other obsen^tions,. asked 
*^ how he expected to maintain his dang[ 
The young man, surprised at such a questior 
served, *' that his possessions were known I 
ample, and as secure as the honours of his faa 
^* All this is very true," replied the father 
you well know, that our country has suffered i 
from wars and devastation ; and that new e 
of this nature may sweep away all youf estate 
render you destitute. To keep you no long 
suspense, (continued the father, with great p 
ness and affection^) I have seriously resolved j 
to marry my daughter to any person, who, y 
ever may be his honours or property, doe! 
possess some mechanical art, by which he ma 
able to support her in case of unforeseen eve 
The young nobleman, deeply affected with h 
termination, was silent fer a few minutes ; v 
recovering himself, he declared, '^ that he bel 
bis happiness so much depended on the pro| 
iioion, that no difficulty or submissions, consi 
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th his honour, should prerent him from endear- 
ring to accomplish it.'* He begged to know 
lether be might be altowed six months to acquire 
» knowledge of some manual art. The father, 
»8ed with the young man's resolutions and af- 
ition for his daughter, consented to the proposal ; 
d pledged his honour that the marriage should 
ce place, if, at the expiration of the time limited, 
should succeed in his undertaking. 
Animated by the tcnderest regard, and by a high 
ise of the happiness he hoped to enjoy, be went 
mediately into Flanders, engaged himself to a 
lite twig basket-maker, and applied every power 
ingenuity and industry to become skilled in the 
siness..; He soon obtained a complete knowledge 
the art ; and, before the expiration of the time 
oposed, returned, and brought with him, asspe- 
nens of his skill, several baskets adapted to fruit, 
»wers, and needle-work. These were presented 
the young lady ; and universaly admired for the 
Hcacy and perfection of the workmanship. No« 
ing now remained to prevent the accomplish- 
snt of the noble youth's wishes : and the mar-> 
ige was solemnized to the satisfaction of all par- 

The young couple had lived several years in af- 
lence ^ and seemed, by their virtues and mode- 
tion, to have securecf the favours^ of fortune, 
ut the ravages of war, at length, extended them- 
Ives to the Palatinate. Both the families were 
'iven from their country, and their estates for- 
ited. Aad now opens a most interesting scene> 
he young nobleman commenced his trade of 
isket-making ; and by his superiour skill in the 
t, soon commanded extensive business. For 
lany years, he liberally supported, not only his 
nrn family, but also that of the good old noble* 
\m, his father-inJaw : and enjoyed the high sat- 
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isfaction of contributing by bis own industry, tt 
the happiness of connections doubly endeared to 
him by their misfortunes; and who otherwise 
would have sunk into the miseries of neglect and* 
indigence, sharpened by the remeoibrance of bet- 
ter days. 



CHAPTER III. j 

DIDACTIC PIECES. . ! 



SECTION I. 

Tenderness to mothers. 

JVL ARK that parent hen, said a father to his b^ 
loved so|p. With what anxious care does she call 
together her offspring, and cover them with her ex- 
panded wings ! The kite is hovering in the air, 
and, disappointed of his prey, may perhaps dart 
upon the hen herself, and bear her off in his tal<» 
ons. 

Does not this- sight suggest to you the tender- 
ness and affection of your mother! Her watchful 
care protected you in the helpless period of infan- 
cy, when she nourished you with her oorilk, taught 
your limbs to move, and your tongue to lisp its un- 
formed accents. In your childhood, she mourned 
over your little griefs ; rejoiced in your innocent 
delights ; administered to you the healing balm in 
sickness ; and instilled into your mind the love of 
truth, of virtue, and of wisdom. Oh ! cherish 
every sentiment of respect for such a mother. 
She merits your warmest gratitude, esteem, and 
veneration, percival. 




Hapest and affection duefrem pupiU to their tutors. 

QuiHCTiLiAH says, that be has included almost 
kll the daty of scholars in this ena piece of advice 
irbieh he gives them ; — to love those nho instruct 
Lfaea, as they lovs the sciences which they study \ 
Uid to look upon them as fathers from whom they 
derive uot the life of the body, but that iiisiruciion 
vhich is in a manner the life ufthe soul. Ihis 
Mntiment of afFection atid respect dispoties them tn 
apply diligently during the time of their studies; 
ura preserves in their minds, during the remainder 
of lifsj a tender gratitude towards their iastructers. 
Jtseems to include agreatpart of what is to be ex- 
pected from them. 

, Docility, which consists in readily receiving in- 
Ibactions, and reducing them to practice, is pro- 
peHy the virtue of scholars, as that of masters is 
1^ teach well. As it is not sufficient for a labour- 
r to sow the seed, unless the earth, after having 

Uied its bosom to receive it, warms and moist- 

the whole fruit of instruction depends 

n a good correspondence between masters and 

ttlart). 
! Gratitude towards those who have faithfully In- 
boored in our education, is an essential virtue, aud 
fte mark of a good heart. *' Of those who have 
ken carefully instructed, who is there," says Ci- 
CBro, " that is not delighted with the sight, and 
pven the remembrance of his preceptors, and ihe 
rery place where he was educated ?" Seneca ex- 
kona young men to preserve alwaysa great respect 
br ibeir masters, to whose care they are indebted 
far the amendment of their faults, and for having 
inbibed sentiments of honour and probity. Their 
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exactness and severity sometimes displeases, \ 
age when we are not in a condition to jud{ 
the obligations we owe them ; but when 3; 
have ripened our undetBtanding and judgment 
discern that admonitions, reprimands, and a sc 
exactness in restraining the passions of an im 
dent and inconsidrrate age, far from justif 
dislike, demand our esteem iind love. Mt 
Aurelius, one of the wisest and most illust 
emperors that Rome ever had, thanked He 
for two things especially ;-^for having had e: 
lent tutors himself; and for having found the 
blewng for bis children. rolli 

s&otioif kiT. 

On filial piety. 

From tbe creatures of God let ttan iearn 
dodd, and apply to himself the infttruotion 
give. Go to the desert, my son: ob^erv< 
young stork of the wilderness ; let h\ta spei 
thy heart. He bears on his wings his aged 
he lodges him in safety, and supplies him 
food. 

The piety of a child is sweeter than the in 
of Persia offered to the sun ; yea, more deli 
than odours wafted frOm a (isld of Arabian s] 
by the western galeis. 

Be grateful to thy father, for ba gave thee 
and to thy mother for she sustained thee, 
the words of their mouth, for they are spoke 
thy good ; give ear to their admonition, for it 
ceeds from love. 

Thy father has watched for thy welfare, h 
tolled for thy ease : do honour, therefore, t 
age, and let tiot his grey hairs be treated wi 
reference. Forget not tby helpless infancy 
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owardne^s of thy youtl) ; and boar with the 
ities ofthy aged pareoti: assist and support 
in the decline of life. So shall their hoary 
go dew 11 to the grave in pesace : and thy own 
:d, in reverence to thy example, shall repay 
ety with filial love. 

leiCOKOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

SECTION TV. 

Love between brothers and sisters, 

J are the ebildren of one father, provided for 
s care ; and the breast of one mother gave 
uck. Let the bonds of affection, therefore, 
t^e with thy brothers and sisters, that peace 
appiness may dwell in thy father's house, 
d when you are separated in the world, re- 
ler the relation that^ hinds you to love and u- 

and prefer not a' stranger before thy own 
• If thy brother is in adversity, assist him ; 

sister is in trouble, forsake her not. So shall 
irtunes of thy father contribute to the support 

wholo race ; and his care be continued to you 
1 your love to each other. 

ECONOMY QP HUMAN LIFE. 
SECTION V. 

Benevolence. 

HEN ihon considerest thy wants, when thou 
Idest thy imperfections, acknowledge his 
Iness, O son of humanity ! who honoured 
with reason ; endued thee with speech ; and 
ed thee in society, to receive and confer re- 
)cal helps and mutual obligations. Thy food, 
;lothing, thy convenience of habitation ; thy 
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protection from the injuries, thy enjoyment of tl 
comforts and the pleasures of life : all these tho 
owest to the assistance of others, and couldst im 
enjoy but in the bands of society. It is thy da^ 
therefore, to be a friend to mankind, as it is to 
interest that man should be friendly to thee. 

Rejoice in the happiness and prosperity of tb 
neighbour. Open not thy ear to slander; tl 
faults and failings of men give pain to a benev( 
lent heart. Desire to do good, and search outdi 
casions for it ; in removing the oppression of ail 
other, the virtuous mind relieves itself. 

Shut not thine ear against the cries of the poor 
neriAiditfn. thy heart against the calamities of d 
innoceil^ .'When the fatherless call upon thiA 
when the widow's heart is sunk, and she impleri 
thy assistance with tears of sorrow; pity their li 
flicl^ii^and extend thy hand to those who hil 
none'^to help them. When thou seest the nidbe 
wanderer of the street, shivering with cold, wA 
destitute of habitation, let bounty open thy heart 
let the wings of charity shelter him from deaU 
that thy own soul may live. Whilst the poor itii 
groans on the bed of sickness ; whilst the unfort« 
nate languish in the horrours of a dungeon ; or til 
hoary head of age lifts up a feeble eye to thee fo 
pity ; how canst thou riot in superfluous enjo] 
ments, regardless of their wants, unfeeling of tbd 
woes } ECONOMY or human life. 

SECTION VI. 

Ingratitude to our Supreme Benefactor^ is higU 

culpable 

Artabanes was distinguished with peculiar fi 
vour by a wise, powerful, and good prince. , 
Mangn'ificent palace, surrounded with a dclightfi 
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ird*n, wu provided for his residonce. He par* 
Tok of all the luxuries of fan covereign'u table, 
'•■invested with extensive authoTii3r, and admit- 
sd to the honour of a free intercourse with his 
Taciaus matter. But Artabanes was insensible of 
be advantages which he enjoyed ; his heart glow- 
d not with gratitude and respect ; he avoided the 
ociety of hii benefactor, and abused his bounty 
"I delest such a character," said Alexis, with 
pMrous indignation ! — " It is your own picture 
vUcfa I have drawn," replied Euphronius. ** The 
peat Potentate of Heaven and Earth has placed 
|tD in a world, which displays the highest beauty, 
■dlir, and eaagnificcDce ; and which abounds with 
nerj means of convenience, eojoynent, and 
hpjHnesa. He has furnished you with such pow- 
m af body and mind, as ffive you dominion 
Irt the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, and 
llttt^gts of the field. He has invited yon to hold 
tKmtfiion with him, and to exalt year own na. 
•ore, oy the love and imitation of his divine per- 
tjptions. Yet have your eyes wandered, with 
Mtal gaze, over the fair creation, unconscious of 
lie mighty hand from which it sprung. You hare 
notwl in the profusion of nature, without suitable 
Bmotions of gratitude to the Sovereign Dispenser 
of all good ; and you have too often slighted the 
riorious converse, and forgotten the preseace of 
Bat Omnipotent Being, who fills all space, and 
ihiftB through all eWnity." fercival. 

SECTION VII. 

Speculation and practice. 

i A' CEB-TAiw astronomer was contemplating tfae 
Poon through his telescope, and tracing tlie ex . 
nt of hor seas, the height of Uer iaounVa.m , %%<^ 
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the number of habitable territories which she cod 
tains. " Let him spy what he pleases/' said \ 
clown to his companion ; '^ he is not nearer to tin 
moon than we are.'' 

Shall the same observation be made of yoa 
Alexis ? Do you surpass others in learning, aoc 
yet in goodness remain upon a level with the m 
instructed vulgar ■ Have you so long gazed at th 
temple of virtue, without advancing one step to 
wards it ? Are you smitten with moral beauty, ye 
regardless of its attainment ? Are ^ou a pbiloio 
^ pher in theory, but a novice in practice ? The par 
tiality of a father inclines me to hope, that there 
verse is true. I flatter myself, that by haviq 
learned to think, you will be qualified to act ; an 
that the rectitude of your conduct will be adequat 
to your improvements in knowledge. May tfaa 
wisdom which is. justified in her works, be you 
guide through life ! And may jou enjoy all th 
relicity which flows from a cultivated understand 
ing, pious, and well-regulated affections, and ei 
tensive benevolence ! In these consists that %on 
reign good, which ancient sages so much extol 
which reason recommends, religion authorize 
and God approves. pe&civau 



CHAPTER IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

The Eagle. 

X HE Golden Eagle is the largest and the nobU 
^f a// those birds that have received the name 
Edgle, It weighs above XvjcXi^ ^q>iv\^^. 
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^th is three feet ; the extent of its wings, seven 
: four inches ; the bill is three inches long, and 

deep blue ; and the eye of a hazel colour. In 
eral these birds are found in mountainous and 
iiy inhabited countries ; and breed among the 
test cliSs, They choose those places which 

remotest from man, upon whose possessions 
Y but seldom make their depredations, being 
tented rather to follow the wild game in the 
rst, than to risk their safety to satisfy their hun« 
• 

^his fierce animal may be considered among 
Is, as the lion among quadrupeds ; and in ma- 
respects, they have a strong similitude to each 
ir. They are both possetse d of force, and an 
>ire over their fellows of the forest. Equally 
unanimous, they disdain small plunder; and 
f pursue animals worthy the conquest. It is 

till after having been long provoked, by the 
s of the rook or the magpie, that this generous 
I thinks fit to punish them with death. I'he 
le also disdains to share the plunder of another 
I ; and will take up with no other prey than 
: which he has acquired by his own pursuits. 
y hungry soever he may be, he stoops not to 
'ion ; and when satiated, never returns to the 
e carcass, but leaves it for other animals, more 
icious and less delicate than himself. Soiita- 

like the lion, he keeps the desert to himself 
le ; it is as extraordinary to see two pair of ea- 
i in the same mountain, as two lions in the 
e forest. They keep separate, to find a more 
3le supply ; and consider the quantity of their 
le as the best proof of their dominion. Nor 
8 the similitude of these animals stop here: 
/ have both sparkling eyes, and nearly of the 
c colour; their claws are of the same form, 
r breath equally strong, and their cry equally 
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loud and terrifying* Bred both for war, they 
enemies of ail society ; alike fierce, proud, and 
oapable of being easily tamed. 

Of al) the feathered tribe, the eagle flies hi 

. «st; and from thence the ancients have given 
tl^, title of the bird of heavtn. He possesses 

' th«f sharpest sight ; but his sense of smell; 
tboagh acute, is inferior to that of a vulture, 
never pursues, but when his object is in view ; 
having seized his prey, he stoops from his hei] 
as if to examine its weight, always laying it on 
ground before he carries it off. He finds no 
liculty in taking up geese and cranes. He 
carries away hares, lambs, and kids; and o 
destroys fawns and calves, to drink their bic 
and bears a part of their flesh to his retreat, 
fants thedaselves, when left unattended, have I 
destrtyed by these rapacious creatures. An 
stance is recorded in Scotland, of two cbih 
having been carried off by eagles; but fortuna 
chey received no hurt by the way ; and, the ea 
being pursued, the children were found unbui 
the nests, and restored to the affrighted parent 
The eagle is thus at all times a formid 
neighbour ; but peculiarly so when bringing 
its young. It is then that the male and female 
ert all their force and industry to supply their 
spring. Smith, in his history of Kerry, rels 
that a poor man in that country gotaconafort 
subsistence for his family, during a summer off 
ine, out of an eagle's nest, by robbing the ea| 
Df food, which. Was plentifully supplied by the 
ones. He protracted their assiduity beyond 
usual time, by clipping the wings, and retan 
the flight of the young ; and very probably \ 
as I have known myself, by so tying them i 
increase their cries, which are always found u 
cresLse the parent's despatch to procure them 
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v'wion. It wsa fortunate, howerer, that the old 
Aafles did not surprise the couRtryman thus em- 
plvysd, as their resentment might have heea (Un- 
geraus. 

It requires ereal patience snd much art to tw&fi 
n Mgle ; and even though taken young, and sub- 
dued by long aiRtduity, yet it is a dangerous do- 
mestic, and often turns its force against its master. 
When brnught into ihe field for the purposes of 
fowling, the falconer is never sure of its attach- 
■Mnt: ks innate pride, and love of liberty, still 
]>r<»Bpt it to regain its nativ« selitudei. Some- 
tiaes, however, eagles are brought to have an at- 
Uchment to their feeder : they are then highly 
Krviceable, and liberally previile for bis pleasures 
sod support. When the falconer lets them go 
from his hand, they play about and hover round 
^a till their game presents, which they see at an 
HUmcnse distance, and pursue irith certain destrue- 

It is said that the eagle can live many weeks 
*itfiaut food ; and that the period of its hfe ex- 
CMs a hundred years. goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 

The humming bird. 

Of alt the birds that flutter in the garden, or 
. paint the landscape, tli« humming-bird is the most 
delightful to look upon, and the most inotTensive. 
Of this charming little animal, thnrc are six or 
teren varieties, from the size of a small ivren, 
4swn to that c^ an humble-bee. A European 
|l(Mkl not readily suppose that there existed aiiy 
Mrdk BO very small, and yet so completely furnisii- 
#with a bill, feathers, wings, and intestines, ex< 
Ktty resembling those of the largest kind. Birds 
V 2 
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not to big as the end of one's little finger, } 
probibly be supposed mere creatures ot^ ims 
tion, were they not seen in infinite uumberf 
as frequent as butterflies in a summer's day, i 
ing in the fields of America, from flower to fl 
and extracting sweets with their little bills. 

The smallest humming-bird is about the s 
a hazel nut. The feathers en its wings and U 
black ; but those on its body, and under its v 
are of a greenish brown, with a fine red c< 
gloss, which no silk or velvet can imitate, 
a small crest on its head, green at the bettoni 
as ic were gilded at the top ; and which sparl 
the sun like a little star in the middle of its 
head. The bill is black, straight, slender, a 
tne length of a small pin. 

it is inconceivable bow much these birds a 
the high finishing and beauty of a rich luxi 
viestern landscape. As soon as the sun is 
the humming-birds, of different kinds, ari 
fluttering about the flowers, without ever lig 
upon them. Their wings are in such rapid 
tion, that it is impossible to discern their co 
except by their glittering. They are never 
but continually in motion, visiting flower 
flower, and extracting its honey as if with a 
For this purpose they are furnished with a 
tongue, that enters the cup of the flower, an 
tracts its nectared tribute. Upon this alone 
subsist. The rapid motion of their wings 
sions a humming sound, from whence they 
their name ; for whatever divides the air sw 
must produce a murmur. 

The nests of these birds are also very cu 
They arc suspended in the air, at the point c 
twigs of an orange, a pomegranate, or a i 
tree ; sometimes even in houses, if a small and 
ren/eut twig is found for the purpose. Th 
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le ii the arcbitecti while the male goes in quest 
materials ; such as cotton, fine moss, and the 
es of vegetables. Of these materials a nest is 
nposed, about the size of a ben's egg cut in two ; 
3 admirably contrived, and warmly lined with 
ton. There are never more than two eggs 
nd in the nest ; these are about the size of small 
is, and as white as snow, with here and there a 
low speok. The male and the female sit upon 
uest by turns ^ but the female takes to herself 
greatest share. She seldom quits the nest, 
:ept a few minutes in the morning and evening, 
en the dew is upon the flowers, and their honey 
perfection. During this short interval, the male 
es her place. The time of incubation contin- 
twelve days ; at the end of which the young 
;s appear, much about the size of a blue bottle 
They are at first bare ^ by degrees they are 
^ered with down ; and, at last, feathers succeed, 
: less beautiful at first than those of the old ones, 
father Labat, in his account of the mission to 
lerica, says, '^ that his companion found the 
it of a humming*bird, in a shed near the dwell- 
' house; and took it in, at a tine when the 
ing ones were about fifteen or twenty days old. 
: placed them in a cage at his chamber window, 
be amused by their sportive fiutterings : but he 
s much surprised to see the old ones, which came 
1 fed their brood regularly every hour in the 
jr. By this means they themselves grew so 
ne, that they seldom quitted the chamber; and, 
:hout any constraint, came to live with their 
ung ones. All four frequently perched upon 
tir master^s hand, chirping as if they had been at 
srty abroad. He fed them with a very fine clear 
ite, made of wine, biscuit, and sugar. They 
ust their tongues into this paste, till they were 
isfied^ and then fluttered and chirped about the 
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room. I nerer beheld any thin^ more agreeabk^" 
continues he, ^^ than this lovely little family , whick 
had possession of my companion's chamber, and 
flew in and out just as they thought proper; baft 
were ever attentive to the voice of their master^ 
when he called them. In this manner they lived 
with him above six months: but, at a time wfatB- 
he expected to see a new colony formed, he un- 
fortunately forgot to tie up their cage to the ceilinf 
at night, to preserve them from the rats, and hi 
found in the morning, f his great mortificatioOf 
that they were all devoured." goldsmith. •' 

SICTION iir. 

The horse. 

Of all quadrupeds, the horse appears to be the 
most beautiful. His fine size, the glossy smooth- 
ness of his skin, the graceful ease of his motions, 
and the exact symmetry of bis shape, entitle bioi 
to this distinction. 

To ha.ve an idea of this noble animal in his na« 
live simplicity, we are not to look for him in the 
pastures^ or the stables, to whith he has been coo«< 
signed by man ; but in those wild and extensive 
plains where he was originally produced, whei% 
h« ranges without controuT, and riots in all the va- 
riety of luxurious nature. In this state of happy 
independence, he disdains the assistance of man, 
which tends only to his servitude. In those bound- 
less tracts, whether of Africa, or New Spain, where 
he runs at liberty, he seems no way incommoded 
with the inconveniences to which he is subject in 
Europe. The continual verdure of the fields sup- 
plies nis wants ; and the climate that never knows 
a winter suits his constitution, which naturally 
eeems adapted to beat. 
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those countries, the horses are often sees 
ng in droves of fire or six hundred. As thej 
ot carry on war against any other race of ani- 
y they are satisfied to remain entirely upon 
efensive. They have always one annong their 
ber that stands as centincl, to ffive notice of 
ipproaching danger ; and this office they take 
irns. If a man approaches them while they 
ceding by day, their centinel walks up boldly 
rds him, as if to examine his strength, or te 
idate him from proceeding ; but, as the man 
Daches within pistol shot, the centinel then 
s it high time tv alarm his fellows. This he 
by a loud kind of snorting ; upon which they 
ke the sip;nal, and By. off with the speed of 
vind ; their faithful centinel bringing up the 

t of all countries in the world, where the 
runs wild, Arabia produces the most beauti- 
eed, the mMt generous, swift, and persever- 
They are found, though not in great num- 
in the deserts of that country ; and the na- 
use every stratagem to take them, 
e usual manner in which the Arabians try the 
less of these animals, is by bunting the os- 
The horse is the only animal whose speed 
iparabie te that of this creature, which is found 
I sandy plains, that abound in those countries, 
nstant the ostrich perceives its«If aimed at, 
ie$ to the mouitalns, while the horseman pur- 
rith all the swiftness possible, and endeavours 
i oif its retreat. The chase then continuet 
the plain, while the ostrich makes use of 
egs and wings te assist its motion. A horse 
! first speed is able to outrun it : so that the 
snimal is then obliged to have recourse to art 
de the hunter, by frequently turning. At 
1^ finding all escape hopeless, it hides its 
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head wherever it can, and tamely suflPers itself ti 
be taken. If the horse, in a trial of this kind 
shows great speed, and is not readily tired, bi 
character is fixed, and he is held in high estirol 
tiori. 

The horses of the Arabians form the principa 
riches of many of their tribes, who usechem boti 
in the chase, and in their expeditions for plund^ 
They nerer carry heayy burdens, and are seldod 
employed on long journeys. They are so tract* 
ble and familiar, that they will run from tht fietd 
to the call of their masters. The Amb, his wift 
and children, often lie in the same tent with A 
mare and foal ; which, instead of injuriBfi^ then 
sudier the children to rest on their bodies and necu 
and stem afraid even to move lest they should hair 
them. They never beat or correct their horsil 
but treat them with kindness, and evtn afFectioji 
The following anecdote of the compassion 9Xf 
attachment shown by a poor Arabian to one C 
these animals, will be interesting to every readca 
The whole property of this Arab consisted of 
very fine beautiful mare. This animal the Frent 
consul at Said offered to purchase, with an intei 
tion to send her to the king, Loois^ the Fourteenll 
'J'he Arab, pressed by want, hesitated aiongtimi 
but at length consented, on condition of receiviii 
a very considerable sum of money, which he name 
The consul wrote to France for permission tocloi 
the l)argain ; and having obtained it, sent the }i 
formation to the Arab. The man, so poor as' 
possess only a few rags to cover his body, arrive 
with his matrnificent courser. He dismount© 
but anpeiired to be greatly agitated by contendil 
emotions. Looking first at the gold, and then 
his mare, he heaved a deep sigh, and exclaime'c 
" To whom is it, I am going to surrender the< 
7V> Europeans ' who will Ive i.hee close ; who w 




at thee ; wbd' irill render ihae roiaersble ! Ke- 
irn with me, my hea ty, my jewel, iind rejoice 
e hearts of raj children !" As he pronoanced the 
«t words, he iprung upon her hack ; and, in a 
iv qioment*> wai out of sight, 

SECTION IV. 

The Ouran-Outang. 

:Tu£ Ape called the Ouran-Outang, approacb- 

■ in external appearance nearer to the human form 

fe■lry other brute; and from this circumstance, 
sometimes oblained the appellation of " Man 
if ibe Woods." This animal is of diiiefeDt aizes, 
^io. three to seven feet. In general, its stature 

■ less than that of a man ; but its strength and 
Igility are much greater. Travellers who ha»e 
■en various kinds of these animals, in their native 
iditudes, give surprising relations of their force, 
itiT swiftness, their address, and their ferocity. 
piey »r' tound in Uiany parts of Africa, in the 
^(Indies, in Madagascar, and in Borneo. In 
toe last of these places, the people of quality 
inarte them as we do lie stag; and this sort of 
hflnting is one of the favourite amusements of the 
Ung hiuitelf. Tbestdnofthc Ouran-Ouiang is 
^t^y, his eyes arc sunk in his liead. Ills counte- 
^ce is stern, and all his lineaments, thouch re- 
i|B)bliog those of man, are harsh, and blackened 

the sun. He steeps under trees, and builds a 

to proteatbiaiielf against the Nun and the tains, 

KVt tlia negroes have l«lt a (ire in ihe woods, 

«omes near, and warms himself by the blaze. 

'iM not, however, sense and skill sufficient to 

ibe flame alive by feeding it with fuel. These 

als'ofkengo together in companies; and if 

if bappen to meet one of the bui&va ii'^^'aa., 
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remote from succour, they seldom show him 
vour. Sometimes, however, they spare those ¥ 
fall into their hands. A neg^ro boy was carried 
by one of them, and Hved with them upwards ( 
year. On his escape and return home, he den 
bed many of them as being larger than men ; i 
ht said that they ncTer attempted to injure hi 
They frequently attack the elephant ; they b 
bim with clubs, and oblige him to leave that part 
the forest which j[h«y claim as their own. Wl 
one of these animals dies, the rest cover the be 
with leaves and branches. 

The manners of the Ouran-Outang, when 
confinement, are gentle, and, for the most pi 
harmless, perfectly devoid of that disgusting fei 
city so conspicuous in some of the larger baboi 
and monkies. It is mild and docile, and may 
taught to perform, with dexterity, a variety of i 
tertaining actions. Yosmaer's account of one 
these animals, which was brought into Holland 
the year 1776, and lodged in the menagerie oft 
prince of Orange, is so exceedingly curious, tl 
we shall present the reader with an extract frc 
it. 

^' This animal showed no symptoms of fierc 
ness and malignity. It was fond of being in col 
pany, :Lnd appeared to be very sensible of t 
kindness of those who had the care of it. Oftc 
when they retired, it would throw itself on t 
ground, as if in despair, uttering lamentable crii 
and tearing in pieces the linen within its reac 
Its keeper having been accustomed to sit near 
on the ground, it frequently took the hay of 
bed, and laid it by its side, and seemed by all 
actions to invite him to be seated nearer. \\^ us 
al manner of walking was on all fours, but it cou 
j'lo walk on its two hind-feet only. It eat almc 
every thing that was given lo\l', but its chief foi 
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M breaik/o^t^f ,and all sorls.pf fruit, jBtpecial^ 
rawbcrrics. When presented wttb filra,«bcirie9 
n t plate, it H;as extremely pleasant tp see the 
Itio^l tal^i: tlKm upj one byone, with afo^k, attti 
tet.tljeai into its. mouth, holding At the same time 
oil ^]«te ,in the other band. Its.ooromon drink 
m TTffter ; Uut it also verv willingly .drank all 

Ets ,of wine, and particularly Jdalaigs. After 
akiog, it wiped its lips; and after eating, if 
KH|tLtcd with a (toothpick, it wonld tue it in a 
tUfiir jnanow- On shiptxard it ran freely about 
b Tnxl> played .with the sailors, and went, like 
iqp, into tM kitchen for. its mess, ^t the ap- 
MKb of night, it }a^ dai^n .to sleep, and pre- 
Kq4 it* ibed, by shaking well the J»y on wiuch 
t|)j^, and putting it in proper order. It woulfl 
IM ;wrefully.!draw .up the coyerlet. This ani- 
iju. Jived only seven. naosths after it bad beep 



■Dflght into jHoIIand." 
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^^/^,ln'' O^|:a;i-0uuog described by Buffon,.ez- 

Htod a ytijl' greater degree of sagacity. It .walk- 

B apen two legs, even when it carried burtheni. 

■ air srasitnelanchQly, and its deportment grave, 

hSq'UIev the babpon,a.ad the monkey, whoae motions 

|p),Tioleht and appetites capricioits, whoje fond- 

kUt.foT ^ischief is.remarkaule. and whose obedi- 

JHM proceeds only from fear, t^issnimal was slotr 

t)^,Dioti(tns,,anoal,ook was sufficient to keep it in 

Jf. .l.have seen it ;ays BufTon, give its hand to 

aw ^^e cowpany to the door ; I have seen it sit at 

|i«,.anfold Its napkin, wipe its lips, make use of 

q^fpoqn ^i)d the fork to carry victual!" to its 

tmfii } pQur put its drink into a glass, and touch 

uses when invited ; take a cup and saucer, ky 

pm on the table, put in sugar, pour out its tea. 

ivg^t to cool, and then drink it. AH this it 

«ud do without any other inatigation than the 

ns or cooiDiands of its master, and often of itK 

^ G 
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remote from succour, tiiey seldom show hi 
vour. Sometimes, howerer, they spare thosi 
fall into their hands. A neg^ro boy was carri 
by one of them, and lived with them up ware 
year. On his escape and return home, he d 
bed many of them as being larger than men 
ht said that they never attempted to injure 
They frequently attack the elephant ; thej 
him with clubs, and oblige him to leave that p 
the forest which }h«y claim ^as their own. ' 
one of these aninials dies, the rest cover the 
with leaves and branches. 

The manners of the Ouran-Outang, wh 
confinement, are gentle, and, for the most 
harmless, perfectly devoid of that disgusting 
city so conspicuous in some of the larger ba 
and monkies. It is mild and docile, and m 
taught to perform, with dexterity, a variety t 
tertaining actions. .Yosmaer's account of o 
these animals, which was brought into Holla 
the year 1776, and lodged in the menagerie < 
prince of Orange, is so exceedingly curious 
we shall present the reader with an extract 
it. 

^' This animal showed n« symptoms of fi 
ness and malignity. It was fond of being in 
pany, :Lnd appeared to be very sensible o 
kindness of those who had the care of it. C 
when they retired, it would throw itself oi 
ground, as if in despair, uttering lamentable i 
and tearing in pieces the lin«n within its r 
Its keeper having been accustomed to sit m 
on the ground, it frequently t«ok the hay 
bed, and laid' it by its side, and seemed by s 
actions to invite him to be seated nearer. i(^ 
al manner of walking was on all fours, but it \ 
mIso walk en its two hind-feet only. It eat al 
every thing that was given lo\l', but its chief 
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iA,rofM,.nni all«>rts.pFfratt,.;qpeciftU3r 
Ties. When .presented with filrAwbeiiies 
ate, it «(as extremely. pleasant to lee the 
alee thcFH upj one by one, with a foxk, aofl 
n into its. mouth, holding at the sametitqe 
e ,in the other band. Iti. common drink 
ter ; but it alto verv willingly draalc all 

wine^ and jiarticulftrly JMaUgs. After 
;, it wiped its lips; and after eating, if 
d with a itQothpick, it would use it in a 
nanaef ■ On Bhipboard it ran freely about 
b1, played with tKe sailors, and went, liiie 
nto tlie kitchen foT.iti meu. >t the ap- 

of night, it lay dav^n .to «]eep, and pr^ 
) bed, by sfaaking well the .bay on which 

and pittting it ip proper order. It woutfL 
refully..draw .up the coverlet, Tbit ani- 
ed only sevenrippDthB aft^t it bad beep 

into .tiollaod." 

O^ran-Outanr detcribed hf Bolfon, ex- 
a.^]l greater degree of sagacity. It .walk- 
a two Jegi, even when it carried burtbeni. 
vti'iueJjtncholy, an,d its deportment grave. 
:he babooaaad the iqonkey, nhoie niotioni 
:ht and appetites capricious, wbosefood- 

^iscbief is. remarkaUe, And whose obedi- 
Dceeds only from fear, tb(s animal was slow 
ot)pns,.ana al.ook v^as sufficient to keep it in 
..have 4een it ;ayt BuSbn, give ils band to 
e cojopany to the door ; I have seen it sit at 
infold Hi napkin, wipe its lips, make use of 
qn and the fork to carry victuals to its 
; Df)ur out its driuk into a glass, and touch 
when invited ; Uke a cup and saucer, Jay 
1 the table, put in sugar, pour out its tea, 
C to cool, and then drink it. All this :t 
Jo without any other instigation than the 
r commands of its master, and often of its 
G 
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own accord. It was gentle and inoffeti^ire : 
even approached strangers with respect ; ahd can 
rather to receire caresses than to offer injurij 
It was particularly fond of comfits, which eVfX 
body was ready to give it ; but as it bad a deflf 
ion upon the breast, so much sugar coritributea' 
increase the disorder, and to shorten its life. ^ 
continued at Paris but one summer^ and ciie^, 
London. 

We are told by Pyrard, that the Ouran-(>atfli£ 
are found at Sierra Leona ; where they are strql 
and well formed, and so industrious, that, wb 
properly trained and fed, they work like serVm 
that, when ordered, they pound any substancdi; 
a mortar; and that they are frequently sent 
fetch water, in small pitchers, from the riv^ 
After filling the pitchers, they carry them on llji 
heads to the door of the dwelling ; but if they i 
not soon taken off, the animals suffer them to I 
to the ground. When they perceive the pitdi 
to be overturned and broken, they utter loatf] 
mentations. ^ 

The form and organs of thift animal bear so A 
a resemblance to those of men, that we are n 
prised to find them prpductive of so few advatt 
ges. The tongue, and all the organs of the vbi 
are similar, and yet the animal is dumb ; the w 
is formed in the ^ame manner as that of man, i 
ypt the creature wants reason: au evident pfd 
as Buffon finely observes, that no arrangement 
matter will give mind ; and that the body, b 
nicely soever formed, is formed to very liisir 
ends, when there is not infused a soul to dii 
its operations. 
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The^mtr seasms. 

Who is this beautiful virgin that approaches, 
lothed in a robe of light green P She lias a'gat- 
d of Howers on Iter head, and flowers spring up 
^^'er she sets he foot. The snow which cov- 
niie fields, hnd the ice which was in the rtr- 
jfioelt awbiy nhen she breathes upon them, 
xbung Iambs frisk about her, and the birds 
I'ih their little throats to welcome her coin- 
when they see her, they b'gin to choose 
|iate^, and to build their nesti. Youths and 
H, have you seen this beautifMl virgin ? If 
'o, tell me who is she, and what is her name. 

to. If this that comes from tbe south, thinly 
n alight transparent garment P her breath 
^'iid sultry ; she seeks the refreshment of the 
; she seeki the clear streams, the chrvs. 
glooks, (u bathe her languid limbs. The 
s ind rivulets fly from her, and are dried tin 
Itapproach. She coolt ber parebed lipswitli 
nd the grateful acid of fruits ; t ho seedy 
ie sharp apple, and the red pulp of the 
!rry, which are poured out plentifully 
ffifid her. The tanned haymakers welcome her 
" hig ; and the sheepshearwr, who clips the flee- 
^ of his flock with his sounding shears. When 
H comes, let me lie under the thick shade of a 
J beech tree; — let me walk with her in 
tarly morning, when the dew is ytt upon the 
l'^ — let me wander with ber in the solt twi- 
^, When th« shepherd shuts his fold, and the 
ning appears. Wh« is she that comes 
J"il!le souih ? Youths and maidens, tell iue if 
nlinbvr, M'ho is she,' Ui& what is her uamc. 
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Who 18 be that comes with sober pace, i 
open us unawares ? Hi's gsirMents are red v 
blood of the grape, and his temples are bou: 
a sheaf of ripe wheat. His hair is thin and 
to fall, and the auburn is mixed with m 
grey. He shakes the brown nuts from t( 
He winds the horn, and calljs tKcf hunters 
spofts. The giirt sounds, 'l^he i:r£mbl{j 
tridge and the beautiful pheasant (futt'er, b 
in the air, and fall dead at the sportoiail 
Who is he that is crottned with xht whjia^ 
Youths artd maidenis, tell itie, if^yod kndi^; 
htf, and' wlifat is his name. 



VfvC6 inT he that ccrmes frOih the hdnh, 
in furs and wariir i^ool ? He wraps his eloi 
about him. His head is bafd ; his beard 
of sharp icicles. He loves the blazing fii 
piled upon the hearth. Hie birids skaties 
feet, and skims' over the frozen lakes. Hii 
is piercing and cold, and no little (lower \ 
peep above the surface of the grbtlbd, wb 
by. Wba^tever he touches turns to ice. 
n^re to strike you with his cold hand, yoi 
be €](uite stiff and dead, like a piece of 
Youths and niaidiens, do you s^e him 
coming fast upon us, and soon he wilt .1 
Tell me, if y6u know, who is he, and wb 
name^. bArB> 

SECTION VI. 

Divine Providence 

The glorious sun is set in €b<{ west ; th 
dews fall ; and the air which was sultry, I 
eool. The flowers fold up their coloured 
they fold themselves lip, and hang their I: 




ender atjAk. The chickens are gatbece^ 
the wing of the hep, and are at rest: the 
lerself is at rest also. The little birds ha*e 
I their warbling; Ihey are asleep on thp 
IS, eadi one with his head behind his wine;- 
r is no .murmur of bees around the hire, or 
;st the -honeyed woodbines ; they have done 
vork, and they lie close in their waxen cells, 
heep rest upon their soft fleeces, and their 
Jeaiing is no more heard amongst the hills. 
: is no sound of a number of roices, or of chil- 
it play, or the trampling of busy feet, and of 
i hurrving to and fro. The sinith's ham- 
s not heard upon the anvil ; nor the harsh 
f the cai'penter. All men are stretched on 
quiet beds ; and Ac child sleeps upon the 
of its mother. Darimess is spread over the 
and darkness is upon the ground : every eye 
[, and every hand is still. 
10 takes care of all people when they arc 
in sleep ; when they cannot defend them> 
, nor see if danger approaches ? — There is 
a that never sleeps j there is an eye that tees 
rk night, as well as in the bright sunshine, 
I there is no light of the sun, nor of the 
; when there is no lamp in tiie house, nor 
tile star twinkhng through the thick clouds ; 
ye sees every where, in all places, and watch- 
itinually over all the families of the earth, 
eye that sleeps not ii God's ; his hand is al- 
stretched out over us. He made sleep to re- 
us when we are weary : he made night, tliut 
ight sleep in quiet. As tlie mother moves 
the .house witli her finger on her lips, anfl 
eveiy little noise, that her infant be not dis- 
J ; as sbe draws the curtains around its bed, 
huts out the light froto its tender eyes; so 
Irawstbe curtains of darkness around us; so 
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he makes all thiDgs to be bushed and still, that bob 
large family may sleep in peace. 

Labourers spent with toil, and young childraii . 
and every little bumming insect, sleep quietly, for ' 
God watches over you. You may sleep, for he 
never sleeps : you may close your eyes m safetj, 
for his eye is always open to protect you. 

When the darkness is passed away, and tht 
beams of the morning sun strike through your eye- 
lids, begin the day with praising God, who hi(s 
taken care of you through the night. Flowersi 
when you open again, spread your leaves, and 
smell sweet to his praise ! Birds, when you awake, 
warble your thanks amongst the green boughs ! 
sing to him before you sing to your mates ! Let 
bis praise be in our hearts, when we lie down ; 
let his praise be on our lips, when we awake. 

BARBAULD. 
SECTION VII. 

Health. 

Who is she thai with graceful steps, and with a 
lively air, trips over yonder plain ? 

The rose blushes on her cheeks ; the sweetness 
of the morning breathes from her lips ; joy tem- 
pered with innocence and modesty, sparkles in her 
eyes ; and the cheerfulness of her heart appears in 
all her movements. Her name is Health : she is 
the daughter of Exercise and Temperance. Their 
sons inhabit the mountains and the plain. They 
are brave, active and lively, and partake of all the 
beauties and virtues of their sister. Vigour strings 
their nerves, strength dwells in their bones, and 
labour is their delight all the day long. The em- 
ployments of their father excite their appetites ; 
and the repasts of their mother refresh them. To 



r^oinbat tbe passions, is their delight ; to' conquer 
eril habits, their glory. Their pleasures are mod- 
orate, and therefore they endure ; their repose is 
short, but sound and undisturbed. Their bload 
is pure ; their minds are serene ; and the physician 
does not find the way to their habitations. 

ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 
SECTION VIII. 

Charity. 

Happy is the man who has sown in his breast 
.the seeds of charity and lore ! From the fountain 
of his heart rise rivert «f goodness ; and the streams 
;Overdow for the benefit of mankind. He assists 
the poor in their trouble ^ he rejoices in promoting 
tbe welfare of all men. He does not harshly cen- 
sure liis neighbour ; he believes not the tales of 
envy and majbvplence, nor repe^sUs their slanders. 
He forgives the injuri.es of men ; he wipes them 
-from his remembrance : revenge and malice have 
no place in his heart. For eril he returns not evil : 
He hates not even his enemies ; but requites their 
injustice w^ith friendly admonition. The griefs 
and anxieties of men excite his compassion : he 
end^avous to alleviate the weight of their misfor- 
tunes; and the pleasure of success rewards his 
labour. He calms the fury, he heals the quarrels 
of angry men ; and prevents the mischiefs of strife 
and animosity. He promotes in his neighbour- 
hood peace and good will ; and bis name is re- 
peated with praise and benedictions. 

ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 
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SECTION I'X. 

Gratitude. 






As the bran<ihes of « -tree return their sap to the 
root, from whence it arose ; as a river pours iti 
streams to the sea, svhence its spring was supplied ; i 
so the heart of a grateful man delights in return- 
ing a benefit received. He acknowledges his ob- 
ligation with cheerfulness ; he looks on his bene- 
factor with l»ve and esteem. And if to return a 
favour be not in his power, he cherishes the re- 
•fiiembrance of it through life. 

The hand of the generous man is like the cloudi 
of heaven, which drop upon the earth, fruits, her- ' 
bage, and flowers : but^he heart of the ungrateful 
is like a desert of sand, which swallows with gree» 
diness-the showers that fall^ buries them in its bo- 
som, and produces nothing-. 

The grateful mind envies not its benefactor, nor 
strives to conceal the benefit he has conferred. 
Though to oblige is better than to be obliged ; 
though the act of generosity commands admira- 
tion ; yet (he humility of gratitude touches tbe 
heart, and is amiable in the sight both of God and 
man. economy of human life. 

* section X, 

Mortality, 

Child of motality, whence comest thou ? why 
is thy countenance sad, and why are thy e3'es red 
with weeping ? — I byre seen the rose in its beauty ; 
it spread its leaves to the morning sun. I return- 
ed : it was dying upon its stalk : the grace of the 




form of it was gone; its loveliness was vanisl 
awBv ; its leaves were scattered on the grou 
and no one gathered them again. 

A stately tree grew on the plain ; its branc 
were corercd with verdure; it» boughs spr 
Wide, and made a goodly shadow ; ih« trn^k 
fits a strong pillar; tlie roots ivtre l.-t '..oo 
fangs. I returned ; tte verdure was nipt by 
eaitwind; the branches were lopt away by 
i(|fej the worm had made its way into the tru 
fif^ the heart thereof naa decayed i it moulde 
Bniay, and fell to the ground. 
T have seen the insects sporting in ilie sunshi 
'4- darting along the streams; their wings ( 
red with gold and purple; their bodies sb 
,. M the green emerald : they were more numei 
jAan I could count ; their motions were quic 
tfaan my eye could glance, I returned : t 
were brushed into the pool; they were perisb 
with the evening breeze ; the swallow had devt 
adtfaeiu; the pike bad seized them: there v 
nous found of to great a multitude. 

r have seen man in the pride of his string 
his cheeks glowed with beauty ; his limbs were 
of activity; he leaped; he walked; he ran; 
rejoiced in that he was more excellent than tU' 
1. returned; he lay stiff and cold on the t 
ground ; his feet could no longer move, nor 
nands stretch themselves out ; his life was dep 
ed from bim ; and the breath out of his nost 
Therefore do I weep because DEATH is in, 
world ; the spoiler is among the works of G' 
all that is made, muEt be destroyed ; all tha 
born, mutt di«; let me alone, for I-will weep 
loDger. BAKBAULi: 
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SECTION XI. 

Immortality. 



*: 



I HAVE seen the flower withering on the stalkj 
afad its bright leaves spread on the ground. — I 
loolced again : — it sprung forth afresh : its stenB| 
was cro\vned with new buds, and its sweetness fillr 
ed the air. 

I have seen the sun set in the west, and tiM 
shades of night shut in the wide horizon: th.enl 
was no colour, nor shape, nor beaut j, nor music: 

S'oom and darkness brooded around. — I looked : 
e f un broke forth again from the east, and gilddq 
the mountain tops; the lark rose to meet hini 
from her low nest, and the shades of darkness flej 
away. .:;^ 

I have seen the insect, being come to its fu|)^ 
size, languish, and refuse to eat : it spun itself 4 
tomb, and was shrouded in the silken cone; .ti 
lay witbont feet, or shape, or power to move.—t 
looked again : it had burst its tomb ; it was full of 
life, and sailed on coloured wings through the soft 
air ; it rejoiced in its new being. 

Thus snail itix with thee, O man ! and so shall 
thy life be renewed. Beauty shall spring up bdl 
of ashes, and life out of the dust. A little while 
shalt thou lie in the ground, as the seed lies iq 
the bosom of the earth : but thou shalt be raised 
again ; and thou shalt never die aOy more. 

Who is he that comes, to burst open the priscrti 
doors of the tomb ; to bid the dead awake ; and t6 
gather his redeemed from the four wings of heaifl 
en ? He descends on a fiery cloud ;' the sound o1 
a trumpet goes before him ; thousands of ahgeh 
are on his right hand. — It is Jesus, the Son oj 
God ; the saviour of men ; the frieud of the good. 
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ta in the glory of his Father; haiiasrie- 
lower frsm on high. 

n not, thsrefore, child of immortality ! for 
ler, the cruel sjpoiler, that laid waste the 
f God, ia subdued. -Jesus has conquered 
-child of inimortality ! mourn no longer. 

BARBAULD. 



SECTION XII. 
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rose is sweet, bat it is surrounded with 
the lily of the valley is fragrant, but it 
up amongst the brambles. The spring is 
t, out it is soon past -. the summer ii bright, 
winter destroys its beauty. The r»nbow 
glorious, but it soon vanisbes awav : life is 
tut it is quickly swallowed up in aeath. 
e is a land, where the roses are without 
where the flowers are not mixed with 
es. In that land, there is eternal spring, 
ht without any cloud. The tree of life 
n the midst thereof; rivers of pleasure are 
and flowers that never fade. Myriads of 
spirits are there, and surround the tfa rone 
with a perpetual hymn. The angels with 
olden harps sing praises continHally, and 
:rubim fly on wings of fire ! — This country 
en : it is the country of those that are good : 
ithing that ii wicked must inhabit there, 
lad must not spit its venom amongst turtle- 
nor ibe poisonous henbane grow amongst 
flowers. Neither must any one that does 
er into that good land. 
i earth is pleasant, for it is God's earth, and 
led with many delightful things. But that 
y is far better : there we sViwV tvox. igi\^-s^ 
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any mora^ nor be lick any morej .aor lio wr 
aiiy mote ; there the cold or winter shall not wii 
lis, nor the heats of summer scorch us. In -! 
country there are po wars nor quarrels^ but 
/dearly love one another. 

When our parents and friends die, and are 
in the cold ground, we see them here no mc 
but there we shall embrace them again, and 
with them, and be separated no more. There 
shall meet all good men, whom we read ol 
holy books. There we shall see Abraham, 
called of God, the father of the faithful ; 
Moses, jifter his long wanclerings in the Aral 
desert ; and El\jah, the prof^hec of Godf ; and I 
iel, who escaped the lions* den ; and there the 
of Jesse, the shepherd king, the sweet sin^e 
Israel. T%ty loved God on earth; tbeypcai 
him on earth ; but in that country they .willpjc 
him better, and love him mpre. 

There we shall see Jesus, who is gone bel 
us to that happy place; and there we shall bet 
the glory of the nigh God. We cannot see 
bere^ but we will love him here. We .must 
now on earth, but we will often thiijc on heai 
That happy land is our home ; we are to be 1 
but for a little while, and there for ey:er, even 
eternal ages. Je^a&j^AVj;.! 




CHAPTER V. 

DIAJtOOtniG. 

CANUTE AND HIS €^U«TIER& 
Flattery reprovti. 

\ it.tcue,f ny friends, as you' have often' told ac, 
'^^t »m the gniBtast. of monarcfas ? 

■ . OFF A. 

K-ff true, my lie^ ;, yoa wte tbe- m'oit poweiful 
ijlLbings. 

OSWALD. 

We are all your sIsTet ; we- kits tbe dust of your 

OfFA. 

tlot only we, but eren the elements, are your 
re*. The Und obeys yon from ^ore to shore; 
I the sea obeys you. . 

i CAHUTB. 

ftoe» the gea,: with its loud boisterous wans, 
ly me ? Will thai, terrible element be still at mj 
iingf 

OFFA. 

rps, the soa is yours ; it was made to bear your . 
^ upon its bof i)m, and to pour the treasures of 
world at your royal feet. It is boisterous to 
iveoenies, but it knows you to be its sovereign. 

CANUTE. 

■ not tbe tide coraine uu i 

H 
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OSWALD. 

Yes, mj liege; you may perceifc the.sv 
already. 

CANUTE. 

Bring me a ehair then; set it here upon 
sands. 

OFFA. 

Where the tide is comings up, my gracious loi 

CANUTE. 

Yes, set it just here. 

OSWALD. (Aside.) 
I wonder what he is going to do ! 

OFFA. (Aside.) 
Surely he is not so silly as to believe us ! 

CANUTE. 

mighty Ocean ! thou art my subject ; ' 
courtiers tell me so ; and it is thy duty to ol 
me. Thus, then, I stretch my sceptre over tt 
and command thee to retire. Roll back thy sw 
ing waves, nor let them presume to wet the i 
of me, thy royal master. 

OSWALD. (Aside.) 

1 believe the sea will pay very little regan 
his royal command^ 

OFFA. 

See how fast the tide rises! 

OSWALD. 

The next wave will come up to the chair. ] 
folly to stay, we shall be covered with salt wi 

CANUTE. 

• Well, does the sea obey my commands? 1 
be my subject, it is a very rebellious subject. 
now it swells, and dashes the angry foam and 
siiray over my sacred person ! Vile sycopba 
d'«l yon think I was the dupe of your base I 
that f believed your abject flatteries ? KnoW, tl 
is hilt one Being whom the sea will obey. E 
Sovereign of heaven and earth, King of kinj[9^ 
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„ord of lords. It is only he who can say to the 
tcean, " Thus far shalt thou go, but no fanlier, 
ad bete shi^l thy proud \vave» be stayed." A 
ling is but a man; and a man is hut a worm, 
Jhiul a worm assume the power of the great God, 
ind think the elements will obey him > — May kings 
'«arn (o be humble from my example, and cour- 
liera Iflorn truth from your disgrace ! 

DR. AtKIK. 
SECTION IT. 
THE TWO ROBBERS. 

Vis ^ten condemn in others what we practice our- 

selves. 

ihLtxANDEli. the Great in hit tent. A intm with a 

fierce countenance, chained andftlttred, 

brought before him. 

ALEXANDER, 

What, art thou the Thrac^n robber, of whose 
Mploits I have heard so muon } 

ROBBER. ^ 

I am a Thracian, and a sohTter. 

ALEXANDER, 

A Soldier! — a' thief, a plunderer, an assasxin ; 
ibe pest of the country ! I Could honour thy coHr- 
fge^ bat I must dete:it and punish tliy crinics:' 

:-' ' ROBBER. 

' What have I donr-, of which you can complain ? 

J AtEXAUDER. 

? Hast thou not net at deBance my anlhority ; 
riolated the public peace, and passed thy Itte in 
Hatini; the persons aud properties of thy fellow 
MmctB? 
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Aleixander ! I .am your captire-^I niii$l 
whait j,ou please .to say, and /endune wbai 
please to inflict. But my soul is unciooqu 
aod if I reply ajt all to your rioproacbes, I w 
ply like a free inaa. 

Speak freely. Far be it ffOicn me total 
advarKiage of my power, to silence those 
whom I deign to converse ! 

I must then answer your question by an 
How hare you piftssed your Jife ) . 

ALEXANDER. 

Like « liero. A^ Faiiie, and ahe mjl iel 
Among the brave, I have bfien the bravest : s 
sovereigns, the noblest: among conqueror 
mightiest. 

ftOBBEE. 

And does not Fame ispeak of me, too ? 
there ever a bolder captain of a more valiant 
Was there ever — But I scorn to boast. You 
self know that I have not been easily subdue 

ALEXANDER. 

Still what are vou but a robber — a base 
honest robber ! 

ROfi3£R. 

And what is a.conqueror! Have tiot yoi 
gone ^bout the earth like an evil genius, bl 
the fair fruits of peace and industry ; pluxwi 
ravaging, killing, without law, without ji 
merely to gratify an insatiable lust for dom 
Aii that I have don^ to a single district with i 
dred followers, you have done to whole c 
with a hundred thousand. If I have Aripp4 
dividuals, you have ruined kings and princ< 
I have burned a few hamlets, you have des 
tbe most flourishing kingdoms and cities 
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wrth. What is then the difference, but that as 
nxi were born a king, and I a private man, you 
.Wn been able to become a mightier robber than 1 1 

ALEXANDER. 

But if I hare taken like a king, I have giveo 
like a king. If I have subrerted empires, I have 
feniided greater. I bate cherished arts, commerce, 
If lad philosophy . 

ROBBER. 

If too, have freely aiTen to the poor, what I 
tocdt from the rich. I nave established order and 
discipline among the most ferocious of mankind ; 
ud have stretched out my protecting arm over the 

.•ppressed. I know, indeed, little of the pbiloso. 

poy you talk of; but I believe neither you nor I 

aball ever atone to the world, for the mischiefs we 

hvn done it. 

AL£SAND£R. 

. Leave me — Take off his chains, and use him 
vclL — Are we then so much alike ^—Alexander 
|o a robber ? — Let me reflect. dr. aikin. 

SECTION III. 
A FAMILY CONVERSATION. 

On the slavery of the negroes. 

AUGUSTA. 

My dear papa, you once informed me that in 
die West-Indies, all laborious operations were per- 
formed by negro slaves. Are those inlands inhab- 
il«d by negroes ? 1 tiiought ibe^ people were aa- 
li^as of Africa. 

L. FATHER. 

\.- Yuu arc right, my dear ; they are, indeed, na> 
^res of Africa ; but they have been snatched, by 
th^ hand of violence, from their country, friends, 
ud coinoezuHis. I am ashamed to couf^^'k. t.Wt 
Hz 
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many ihips are tnnaally sent from diflerent pM 
of England, to the coast of Guinea, to procM 
slares from that unhappy country, for the use i 
our West-India islands, where they are sold to tk 
planters of sugar plantations ; and afterwards eo 
ployed in the hardest and most servile occiqN 
tions ; and pass the rest of their lives id slaver 
and wretchedness. 

SOFSMA. 

How Biuch my heart feels for them ! How agq 
nizing must it be, to be separated firom one's aei 
rehitions ; parents perhaps divided from their cMl 
dren for ever ; husbands from their wives ; brodi 
ers and sisters obliged to bid each other a fiol 
farewell \ — But why do the kings of the Africii 
states suffer their subjects to be so cruelly treated 

l^OTHER. 

Many causes have operated to induce the Afri 
can princes to become assistants in this infamov 
traffic : and instead of being the defenders of tbeJ 
harmless people, they have frequently betrays 
them to their most cruel enemies. The Europi 
ans have corrupted these ignorant rulers, by prei 
cuts of rum, and other spirituous liquors, of whic 
they are immoderately fond. They have foment 
ed jealousies, and excited wars, amongst then 
merely for the sake of obtaining the prisoners < 
war for slaves. Frequently they use no ceremoni 
but go on shore in the night, set fire to a neigt 
bouring village, and seize upon all the unhapp 
victims, who run out to escape the flames. 

CECILIA. 

What hardened hearts do the captains of tboi 
ships possess ! Tiiey must have become extreme! 
cruel, before they wouJd undertake such an en 
ployment. 

MOTHER. 

There is reason lo beWeve \.Vi«X ii\o%\ fiC iW^n^ b 
the habits of such a life, mre becorcA di^^i x\^ \ 
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vaiee sf pity : wa most, faoweirer, conpuiiooite 
(hs Mtuation of thoM, whose pRrenU have earljr 
Wed thorn to (bis protenion, before tbcf were of 
<4a age to chooM a diffiarent employment. But to 
MDOie the sabjecc of tbe ne^roea. What I have 
,|«lat«d, i> only the beginning of their lorrows. 
[WbeD tfaey are pat od board the ships, they are 
tiDwded together in the hold, where oiaiy of them 
[die for waat of air and room. There have been 
iftvqnent instances of their throwing ihemielves 
^Mt* the sea, when they could 6nd an opportunity, 
I'M^ seeking in death a refuge from their calamity. 
I^soon as they arrive in ibe West-Indies, they are 
iMrried to a public market, where they are sold to 
'-At best bidder, like horses at our fairs. Their 
'tiltBre lot depends much upon the dtspoiition of 
Ibe master, into whose bands they happen to fall ; 
' fiir, among tbe overseers of su^r-plantations, there 
>are some men of feeling and humanity : but too 
generally tbe treatment of the poor negroes is very 
lirere. Accustomed to an easy, indolent life, in 
.the luaarious and plentiful country of Africa, they 
(hid great hardship from tbe transition to a life of 
severe labour, withoilt any mixture of indulgence 
to soften it. Deprived of the hope of amending 
' tbcir condition, by any coarse of condact they can 

Sursae, tbey frequently abandon themselves to 
npair ; and die, in what is called the seasoning, 
which is becoming inured by length of time to 
their situation. Tbey who have less sensibility, 
and stronger constitutions, survive their con>pIi> 
eated misery but a few years: for it is generally 
teknowledged, that they seldom attain the full 
period of human life. 

AOGirSTA. 

Humanity shudders at your account* But I 
bare heard a gentleman, who had lived 'many 
_yM» abroad, say, tiiat oegioci 'S(«« niA m-&<^V 
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ttuperiour to the brutes ; and that they wefesostl^ 
pid and stubborn, that nothing but stripes and i»> 
verity could have any influence over them. i 

FATHER. 

That gentleman was most probably interestil 
in misleading those with whom he conversed* 
People, who reason in that manner, do not cott^ 
sider the disadvantages which the poor negroci 
suffer, from want of cultivation. Leading an i^ 
norant savage life in their own country, they C9l 
have acquired no previous information : and whoi 
they fall into the hands of their cruel oppressorii 
a life of laborious servitude, which scarcely affofdi 
them suflicient time for sleep, deprives them 4 
every opportunity of improving their minds. Then 
is no reason to suppose that tney differ from us il 
any thingjl>ut colour ; which distinction arises froq 
the intense heat of their climate. There have beei 
instances of a few, whose situation has been fa- 
vourable to improvement, who have shown stroD| 
powers of mind. Those masters, who negled 
the religious and moral instruction of their slaves 
add a heavy load of guilt to that already incurred 
by their share in this unjust and inhuman traffic. 

CHARLES. 

My indignation rises at this recital. Why doe 
not the British parliament exert its power, U 
avenge the wrongs of these oppressed Africans i 
What can prevent an act being passed to forbic 
Englishmen from buying and selling slaves ? 

FATHER. 

Many persons of great talents and virtue, hav4 
made several fruitless attempts to obtain an act fo; 
the abolition of this trade. Men interested in it: 
continuance have hitherto frustrated these generoui 
designs ; but we may rely upon the goodness o 
that Divine Providence, who cares for all creatures 
Uiat the day will come, w\itii xVirvc x'x^ViU will be 
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WBiderad : and tiier« is great reason to liopp, 
Iftotn the liglit already cast upon the subject, that 
ue rising getietatioQ kUJ prefer justice and mercy, 
llD interesi and policy; aiid wiJl free ibemtelves 
proni the odjaai we a* present suffer, of treating 
Mir £;ilow-cr^tufes in 4 icuuMier unworthy «f 
)6tom, ami 0^ ourwives. 

' MOTBIR, 

. Hesry, npeat that beamifu] apnttrophe to a 
SOgro woMflD, which yeu Jewned the etbec dav 
\m cf fiw4)auld'<j Hymns. 

j HENRY. 

i " Negro woman, whosiMest pining in captivity, 
[lod weepest over thy sick child, though no one 
nets thee, Cei Mes Mkee ; though ao one pities 
:tbee, God pities thee. Raise thy voice, forlorn 
ited abandoned one ; oUl upon bim from amidst 
[Ay \ModB, for juearedly he will bear thee." 

CECILIA. 

I ihink no riehei c*uld ttnpt sie to have any 
ikue ifl the flJaTe-trade. I could never enjoy peace 
tf mind, ttfaiUt 1 thought I contributed to the 
«PBs of my fei low-creatures. 

1 M*TH£R. 

: But, CeciJia, to put your compassion to the 
firoof ; are you willing to debar yowceJf of the nu- 
Jueroua indelgAnces you enjoy, from the fruit of 
Ibeir labour > 

' CECILIA. 

} would forego any indulgeiiee to alleviate their 
HiSsnnge- 

TA£ reH of the ckUdren together. 
We are all of the same mind. 

MOTHER. 

• I admire the aensibility of ytnir nncorruptcd 
lieofta, my dear children. It ii the voice of nature 
ud virtue. Listen to it on at! occasions, and 
Wing it home to your bosomt, ami your daily prac- 
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superiour to the brutes ; and that they were sostfrj 
pid and stubborn, that nothing but stripes and m' 
verity could have any influence over them. , i 

FATHER. 

That gentleman was most probably tnterestii 
in misleading those with whom he conversed 
People, who reason in that manner, do not coi^ 
sider the disadvantages which the poor negrM 
suffer, from want of cultivation. Leading an igf 
norant savage life in their own country, tney c4l 
have acquired no previous information : and whflil 
they fall into the hands of their cruel oppressors 
a life of laborious servitude, which scarcely affom 
them suflicient time for sleep, deprives them d 
every opportunity of improving their minds. Theft 
is no reason to suppose that they differ from us il 
any thingjl>ut colour ; which distinction arises fro|i| 
the intense heat of their climate. There have heel 
instances of a few, whose situation has been fk 
vourable to improvement, who have shown strong 
powers of mind. Those masters, who negled 
the religious and moral instruction of their siaveij 
add a heavy load of guilt to that already incurredi 
by their share in this unjust and inhunuin traffic. 

CHARLES. 

My indignation rises at this recital. Whydoei 
not the British parliament exert its power, U 
avenge the wrongs of these oppressed Africans i 
What can prevent an act being passed to forbid 
Englishmen from buying and selling slaves ? 

FATHLER. 

Many persons of great talents and virtue, hav< 
made several fruitless attempts to obtain an act foi 
the abolition of this trade. Men interested in iti 
continuance have hitherto frustrated these generous 
designs ; but we may rely upon the goodness oj 
that Divine Providence, who cares for all creatures, 
that the day will come, w\itii xVirvc x\f|l\U wUl be 
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lered : ani <&er« is ^reat renon lb hope, 
tbe.light already cut upon the subfiect, tW 
king ganecMioD -will prefer justice and nercy, 
ereit *aA policy; ai>d tfiIJ fiee themBclfn 
the odioea w« at present «ufier, of tre«iii|; 
eUow. crest was in a uianner unworthy -a 
aid o^oiKselvei. 

MOTHZR. 

ory, rtpcot that beautiful aportrophe to a 
woman, vjiich yeu leareed the e^cr idBy 
: JBarhauId'ii Hymns. 

HENRY. 

^egro troman, whonttest pining in captirity, 
veepest over thy sick child, though no one 
hee, Ged wes t^fx; tbangh as one pities 
God pities thee. Raise thy voice, forlorn 
bandoned one ; ciUl upoo i^m from amidst 
onde, for awaredly he will bear thee." 

CECU.IA. 

link no riebei cauld teaiM me to have any 
in the daTe-Xnide. I could never enjoy peace 
nd, wbiJat I thoaght I ccHitributeif to the 
of iny fellow-creatures. 

Ma THE R. 

tf Cecilia, to put your compassion to the 
; are yea ivilliDg to debar yowcelf of the nu- 
ll indalgances you enjoy, from the fruit of 
labour ^ 

CECILIA. 

ouU forego aiiy indulgence to alleviate tbeir 
lugs. 

Tke reil of the children together. 
i arc all of the same oiiiid. 

MOTIi£K. 

dmire the sensibility of your iincorruptcd 
(, my dear children. It is the voice of nature 
'irtuc. Listen to it on all occasions, and 
it home to your bosoini, and your daily prac< 
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lite. The same principle of benevolence, whici 
excites your just indignation at the oppression dl 
the negroes, uiil ]ead you to be gentle towards youl 
inferiors, kind and obliging to your equals, and ii 
a particular manner condescending and considerate 
towards your domestics ; requiring no more cl 
tbem than you would be willing to perform i^ 
their situation ; instructing tbem when you havi 
opportunity ; sympathizing in their afflictions, an^ 
promoting their best interests to the utmost of yon! 
power. p. wakefielh 

SECTION IV. 

The Father redeemed from slavery by his son. 

A YOUNG man, named Robert, was sittini 
alone in his boat, in the harbour of Marseilles, i 
stranger stepped in, and took his seat near bia 
but quickly rose again ; observing, that, since tb 
master was not present, he would take anotbc 
boat. ** This, sir, is mine," said Robert: " woul 
you sail without the harbour ?" — ^' I meant onl 
to move about in the basin, and enjoy the cool 
ness of this fine evening. But I cannot believe yo 
are a sailor." — ^< Nor am 1 : yet on holidays, I a< 
the bargeman, with a view to makeup a stim."- 
" What ! covetous at your age ! your looks ha 
almost prepossessed me in your favour." — '* Alas 
sir, did you know my situation, yuu would n< 
blam^ me." — " Well ; perhaps 1 am mista)?ei 
Let us take our httle cruise ef pleasure *, and a< 
quaint me with your history." 

The stranger having resumed his seat, the di; 
loguc, af*er a short pause, proceeded thus. *' 
perceive, young man, you are sad. What grieve 
you thus ?" — *' My father, sir, groans in tetter 
and 1 tfannot ransom him. He earned a liyclihoc 




ly petty brokerage ; but, in 211 eril hour, em- 
ikrked for Smyrna, to superintend in person the 
lelivery of a cargo, in which he had a concern. 
The res(el nas captured by a Barbary corsair ; 
lod my father was conducted to Tetuan, where 
he 19 now a ilave. They refused to release him 
for less than two thousand crowns, a suin which 
far exceeds our scanty means. However, we do 
our best. My mother and sisters work day and 
nght. I ply hard at my stated occupslion of a 
joaraey man jeweller ; and, as you perceive, make 
. the most I can of holidays. I had resolved to put 
Kfself in my father's stead ; but my mother, ap- 
ptized of my design, and dreading the double pri- 
pWioD of a husband and an only son, requested the 
Levant captains to refuse me a passage."— " Pray, 
io you ever hear from your father? Under what 
tale does he pass ? or what is bis master's aO- 
♦eis ?" — " His master is overseer of the royal 
fvdens at Fez ; and my father's name is Robert 
4 Tetuan, as at Marseilles." — " Robert, overseer 
if the royal gardens i" — " Yes sir." — " I am 
bached with your misfortunes ; but venture to 
pndict their termination." 

Might drew on apace. The stranger, upon 
^hiiding, thrust into young Robert's hand a purse 
COotaiiiiiig eight double louis d'or, with ten crowns 
is silver, and instantly disappeared, 
'' Six weeks passed after this adventure ; and eaeb 
nturniiig sun bore witness to the unremitting ex- 
actions of the good family. As they sat' one day - 
tt their unsavourj meal of bread and dried almonds, 
'«kl Hobert entered the apartment, in a garb lii'.le 
V lied to a fugitive prisoner; tenderly embraced 
Iris wife and children, and thanked them, nith 
ilaars of gratitude, for the fifty louis ilicy had 
^•sed to be remitted to him on his sailing from 
^jBtuan, for his free passage, and a comfortable 
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supply of wearing apparel. His astonished rel 
eyed one another in silence. At length, the 
ther^ suspecting that her son bad secretly cone 
the whole plan, recounted the various instan 
his zeal and affection. <' Six thousand h^ 
continued she, ^' is the sum we wanted ; an 
had already procured somewhat more tha 
half, owing chiefly to his industry. Some fri 
no doubt, have assisted him upon an emer^ 
like the present.^' A gloomy suprgestion cross< 
£ather*s mind. Turning suddenly to bis son 
eyeing him with the sternness of distraction, ^ 
fortunate boy," exclaimed he, *''what have 
done ? How can I be indebted to you for my 
dom, and not regret it? How could you 
my ransom, without your mother's knowl 
unless at the expence of virtue .^ I tremble s 
thought of filial affection having betrayed yoi 
guilt. Tell the truth at once, whatever m; 
the consequence."^ — ** Calm your apprehen: 
my dearest father," cried the son, embracinpr 
** No, I am not unworthy of such a parent, th 
fortune has denied me the satisfaction of pr 
the full strength of my attachment. I an 
your deliverer : but I know who is. Recc 
mother, the unknown gentleman, who ga^ 
the purse. He was particular in his inqi 
Should I pass my lifis in the pursuit, I mus 
deavour to meet with him, and invite him tc 
template the fruits of his beneficence." He 
related to his father all that passed in the plei 
boat, and removed every distressing suspicic 
Restored to the bosom of his family? the i 
again partook of their joys, prospered in his 
;ngs, and saw his children comfortably establi 
Some time afterwards, on a Sunday mornin 
the son was walking on the quay, he disco 
a) is benefactor, clasped his knees^ and entr 
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his gnardiaii angel, as tli« preserrer ef a 
ind a family, to share the happiness he had 
e means of prodycino;. The stranger again 
iared in the crowd — -nut, reader, this stran- 
I Montesquieu. muikhead's travels. 



THE TUTOX. ANO HIS PUPILS. 

yes and no eyes ; or, the art of seeing. 

.L, Robert, where hare you been walking 
ernoon } (said a tutor to ane of his pupils 
:Iose of a holiday.) 

XOBEKT. 

7s been to Broon-heath, and so round by 
dmill upon Camp-mount, and home through 
adows by the river side. 

TUTOR. 

I, that is a pleasant round. 

ROBEXT. 

lught it very dull, sir ; I scarcely met with 
i person. I would much rather bare gone 
the turnpike road. 

TUTOR. 

7, if seeing men and Jiorses is your object, 
)uid, indeed, be better entertained on the 
>ad. But did you see William ? 

ILOBERT. 

set out together, but he lagged behind in 
le, so I walked on and left him. 

TUTOR. 

t was a pity. He would have been com- 
or you. 

ROBERT. 

le is so tadious, always stopping to look at 
og and that ! I would rather walk alou*. I 
■y be is not got home y«t. 
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TUTOR. 

Here be comes. Well, William, wlierc 
you been f 

WILLIAM. 

O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over E 
beath, and so up to the mill at the top of tt 
and then down among the green meadows 1 
side of the river. 

TUTOR, 

Why, that is just the round Robert ha 
taking, and he complains of its dulness, an 
fers.the high-road. 

WILLIAM. 

I wonder at that. I am sure I hardly 
step that tlid not delight me, and I have bi 
home my handkerchief full of curiosities. 

TUTOR. 

Suppose, then, you give us an account o 
amused you so much. I fancy it will be i 
to Robert as to me. 

WILLIAM. 

I will do it readily. The lane leading 
heath, you know, is close and sandy, so I c 
mind it much, but made the best of m} 
However, I spied a curious thing enough 
hedge. It was an old crab-troe, out of whic! 
a great bunch of something green, quite di 
from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it 

TUTOR. 

Ah! this is mistletoe^ a plant of gre< t fa 
the use made of it by the Druids of old, i 
religious rites and incantations. It boars 
slimy white berry, of which birdlime may be 
whence the Latin name Viscus. It is one o 
plants which do not grow in the ground by 
of their own; biit fix themselves upon other i 
whence tbey have been humorously styled 
siticaly as being haLnget^-OQ) or depender 




vas the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par- 
icularly honoured. 

WILLIAM. 

A' little further on I saw a green woodpecker fly 
M a tree, and run up the trunk like a cat. 

TUTOR. 

Tbat was to seek for insects in thft bark, on 
which tliey live. They bore boles with their 
Hrong bills for that purpose, and do much dam- 
age to ilie trees by it. 

WILLIAM. 

What l>eautiful birds they are ! 

TUTOR, 

. , Yes ; they hare been called from their colour 
[«d size, the English parrot. 

[ ■ WILLIAM. 

Wben I gut upoti the open heath, how charm- 
jjl^ it was ! Thp air seemed so fresh, and the pros- 
n^t on every side so free and unbounded ! Then 
E.was all covered with gay flowers, many of whicli 
Shad never observed before. There were at least 
nree kinds of heath, (I have got them in my hand- 
kerchief here) and gorse, and broom, and bell- 
flower, and many others of all colours, ot tvliicli I 
will beg you presiently to tell me the names. 

TUTOR. 

.'That I will, readily. 

i WILLIAM. 

I saw, too, severiil birds that were new to me. 
There was a pretty greyish one, of the sine of a 
Itrk, that was hupping about some great stones; 
Wd when he flew, he showed a great deal of white 
dibve bJE tail. 

, TUTOR. ' 

.; That wis a wheat ear. They are reckoned very 
jAelioious birds to eat, and frequent the open 
pmns. in Suss£>r«nd some other counties, in great 
PbinibBrB. 
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WILLIAM. 

There wai a flock of lapwingfs upon a marshj 
pafrt of the heath, that amused me much. As I 
came near them, some of them kept flying round 
and round just over my head, and crying pewit so 
distinctly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I 
thought I should have caught one of them, for he 
flew as if one of his wings was broken, and ofteB^ 
tumbled close to the ground ; but as I came near^ 
he always contrived to get away. 

TUTOR. 

Ka, ha! you were finely taken in, then! This 
was ail an artifice of the bird's to entice you away 
from its nest : for they build upon the bare groundi 
and their nests would easily be observed, did no6 
they draw off the attention of intruders, by their 
loud cries and counterfeit lameness. 

WILLIAM. 

I wish I had known that, for he led me a long 
chase, often over shoes in water. However, it wai 
the cause of my falling in with an old man and a 
boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel; 
and I had a good deal of talk with them, about the 
manner of preparing the turf, and the price it selh 
tit. Tiiey gave me, too, a creature I never san 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed; 
togetlier with its dam. I have seen several com 
;>ion snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, am 
of a darker colour than they are. 

TUTOR. 

True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggj 
grounds pretty much, and I have known scvera 
turf-cutters bitten by them. 

WILLIAM. 

They are very venomous, are they not ? 

TUTOR. 

Enough so to make their wounds painful an 
duugeious, though they seldom prove fatal. 
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WILLIAM. 

\Vell— I then took my course up to tha wind- 
Dtitl on the mount. I climbed up the steps of the 
mill in order to get k better view of the couDtrjr. 
round. What an extensive prospect! I counttid 
filteen church steeples ; and I saw several gentle- 
aen'i houses peeping out from the midst of green 
.woods and plantations; and I could trace the 
iMBdings of the river alt along the low grounds, 
^iH was lost behind a ridge oF hills. But I'll tell 
^Ou what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

What is that > 

WILLIAM. 

] I will go again, and take with me Carey's coun- 
: If map, by which I shall probably he able to make 
DQt most of the places. 

1 TUTOR. 

You shall have it, arid I will gu with you, and 
tike my pocket spying glass, 
WILLIAM. 

I shall be very gUd of that. Well— a thought 
itrack me, that as the hill is called Camp-mount, 
tbere might probably be some remains of ditches 
knd mounds, with which 1 hdve read that campi 
krcre surrounded. And I really believe I discov- 
ESed something of that sort running round one side 
Bf the mount. 

TUTOR, 

Very likely you might. I know aniiquarifs 
hkTe described such remains as existing there, 
mWcIi some suppose to be Roman, others Danish, 
We will examine them further when we go. 

WILLIAM. 

, From ihe hill T went straight down to thp mead- 
pw> below, and walked on tb« sid« of a brook that 
riHu into the river. It was all bordered with reeds, 
tnd flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
' 1 2 
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from those I had seen on the heath. As I was ] 
ting down the bank to reach one of tbeniy I h( 
something plunge into the water near me. It 
a large water-rat, and I saw it swim orer to 
other side, and go into its hole. There wei 
great many large dragon flies all about the stre 
I caught one of the finest, and hai^e got him 1 
in a leaf. But how I longed to catch a bird t 
I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
then darting down into it ! It was all over a m 
are of the most beautiful green and blue, ^ 
some orange colour. It- was somewhat less thj 
thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a si 
tail. 

TUTOR. 

I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisi 
the celebrated halcyon of the ancients, about wl 
so many tales are told. It lives on fish, whic 
catches in the manner you saw. It builds in h 
in the banks ; and is a shy retired bird, neve 
be seen far from the stream where it inhabits. 

WILLIAM. 

I must try to get another sight of him, f 
never saw a bird that pleased me so much. W^ 
I followed this little brook till it entered the ri 
and then took the path that runs along the bs 
On the opposite side I observed severallittle b 
riinni*ng along the shore, and making a pic 
noise. They were brown and white, and at 
as big as a snipe. 

TUTOR. 

I suppose tl>ey were sand-pipers, one of 
numerous family of birds that get their living 
wading among the shallows, and picking up wo 
and insects. 

WILLIAM. 

There were a great many swallows, too, sp 
,iBg upon the surface of the water, that entertai 
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ne with tbeir motions. Sometimes tbey daihed 
lOto the stream ; sometimeB they pursued oiie an- 
Uher so quickly that the eye could scarcely foU 
lov them. In one place, where a high cteep sand- 
bank rsae directly above the nrer, I ubierved many 
of them go in and out of holes, with nbich the 
bank was bored full. 

Those were sand-martinK, the smallest of our 
four species of swallows. They are of a moose- 
colour above, and white beneath. They make 
tbeir nests, and bring up their young in these 
boles, which run a great depth, and by their situ- 
ation aresftcure froai all plunderers. 

*■ WILLIAM. 

A little flprther I saw a man in a boat, who was 
catching ems in an odd way. He bad a long pole 
with broad iron prongs at the end, just like Nep- 
Inne's trident, only there were iive instead ut three. 
This he pushed straight down itito the mud, in 
the deepest parts of the river, and fetched up the 
eels sticking between the prongs. 

TUTOR, 

. I have seen this method. It is called spearing 
of eels, 

WILLIAM. 

' While I was looking at bim, a heron came fly- 
ing over my head, with hi* large flagging win^s. 
He alighted at the next turn of the river, and I 
crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. 
He had waded into the water as far aa his long 
legs would carry him, and was standing w*ith his 
neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. 
Presently he darted his long bill as quick as light- 
ning into the water, and drew out a fish, which he 
swallowed. I saw him catch another in the same 
Banner. He then took alarm at some noise I 
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hiade, and flew away slowly to a wood at soc 
distance, where he settled. 

TUTOR. 

Probably his nest was there, for herons bui 
upon the loftiest tree they can find, and sometini 
in society together, like rooks. Formerly, whi 
these birds were valued for. the amusement 
hawking, many gentlemen had their heronru 
and a few are still remaining. 

V^lLLTAAf. 

I think they are the largest wild birds we hav 

TUTOR. 

They arc of great length and spread of win] 
but their bodies are comparatively small. 

WILLIAM. 

I then turned homeward across the meadow 
where I stopped awhile to look at a large flock 
starlings, which kept flying about at no great di 
tance. I could not tell at first what to make 
them ; for they rose all together from the grout 
as thick as a swarm of bees, and formed then 
selves into a kind of black cloud hovering ovi 
the field. After taking a short round they setth 
again, uud presently rose again in the same mai 
ner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

TUTOR. 

Perhaps so ; for in the fenny countries, the 
flocks are so numerous, as to break down who 
acres of reeds by settling on them. This disp 

. sition of starlings to fly in close swarms, was r 
marked even by Homer, who compares the fi 

■ %'"g from one of his heroes, to a cloud of sta 
lings retiring dismayed at the approach of ti 
hawk. 

WILLIAM. 

After I had left the meadows, I crossed tl 
corn-fields in the way to our house, and passe 
close by a deep marl pit. Looking into it, I sa 
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of the sides a cluster of what I took to be 
and upon going down, I picked up a clad 
I, which was quite full of them ; but hav 
lis could fet there I cannot imagioe. 

- TUTOR. 

not wonder at your surprise, since many 
phers have been oiuch perplexed to ac- 
or the same appearance. It is not uncom- 
find great quanlities of shells aid relics of 
animals, even in the bowels of l»gh moun- 
•.ry remote from the sea, 

WILLIAM. 

to the high field next to our house just as 
was setting, and I stood looking at it till 
quite lost. What a glorious sight ! The 
were tinged with purple and crimson, and 
of all shades and hues, and the clear sky 
from blue to a fine green at tbe horizon. 
>w large the sun appears just as it sets ! I 
: seems twice as big as when it is over bead. 

TDTOB. 

les so ; and you may probably have ob- 
the same apparent enlargemeat of the moon 
sing. 

WILLIAM. 
'e ; but pray what is the reason of this ? 

TUTOR. 

an optical deception, depending upon prin- 
vhich I cannnt well explain to you till you 
nore of that branch' of science. But what 
ler of new ideas this afternoon's walk has 
d you ^ I do not wonder that you found it 
g; it has been very instructivi! too. Did 
! nothing of all these sights, Robert f 

ROBEKT. 

t some of them, but I did not take partic- 
tice of them. 

TUTOR. 
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ROBERT. 

I do not knoiv. I did not care about then 
and I made tlie best of my way home. 

TUTOR. 

That would have been right if you had bei 
sent on a message; but as you only walked f< 
amusement, it would bare been wiser to ht\ 
sought out as many sources of it as possible. Bi 
so it is — one man walks through the world wi 
his eyes op«n, and another with them shut; at 
upon this diflference depends all the superiority 
knowledge the one acquires above the other, 
have known sailors who had been in all the qua 
ters of the world, and could tell you nothing b 
the signs of the tippling-houses they frequenti 
in different ports, and the price and quality of tl 
liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could n 
cross the channel without making some obser« 
tions useful to mankind. While many a vacd 
thoughtless youth is whirled throughout Euroj 
without gaining a single idea worth crossing 
street for, the observing eye and inquiring ini 
find matter of improvement and delight in eve 
ramble in town and country. Do you then, /( 
Ham, continue to make use of your eyes ; a 
you, Robert^ learn that eyes were given you 

use, DR. AlKIN 

chaptp:r vr. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECtS. 
SECTION I. 

IVe destroy pleasure by pursuing it too cagerl 

Jri, BOY, smitteH with the colours of a butter! 
pursued it from flower to flower with indefati 
'./« pains. First, he aimed to surprise it am< 




^le leaves of a rose ; then to cover it with his hit, 
uit was feeding on a daisy. At one time, he 
lioped to secure it, as it revelled on a sprig of 
myrtle; and at aiiottier, grew sure uf his prize, 
perceiving it to loiter on a bed of violets. But 
the fickle fly still eluded his attempts, At last, 
observing it half buried in the cup of a tulip, he 
fished forirard, and snatching it with violence, 
trashed it to pieces. Thus, by hii eagerness to 
'enjoy, he lost the object of his puJrauit- — From 
1^ instance, young person^j may learn, that pleas- 
WB is but a painted butterfly ; which, \i temper- 
■tdy pursued, mav serve to amuse; but which, 
«hen embraced wiih too much ardour, will perish 
>ui the grasp. lord kames. 



On sisterly unity and love. 

" OB'ERvE-those two hounds, that are coupled 
tDgelher," said Euphronius to Lucy and Emilia, 
»tio were looking through the wind^iw. " How 
■ Itbey torment each other by a disagreement in their 
pursuits ! One is for moving slowTy, and thi: othei 
▼ainly urges onward. The larger dog now sees 
iDine object ihat tempts him on this side; and 
toark how he drags his companion al"iig, wlio is. 
exerting all his efforts to pursuit a diff' rent rcutc ! 
Thus ihey will coiitinilc all day at variance, p-'ll- 
ing each other in opposite directions, when they 
'might, by kind and mutual coiriplianccs, pass on 
esNiiy, merrily, and happily- 

Lui:v and Emilia concurred in censuring the 
felly and ilUnatu'e of ihes<* (lugs; and Enphioni- 
tas expressed a tender »ihIi, that lie n'-ight iiovcr 
sec any thing siii'i':ir in their behaiionr lo each 
other. " Nature," said he, " has linked you to- 
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gether, by the near equality of age ; by youi 
common relation to the most indulp^ent parenti; 
by the endearing ties of sisterhood ; and by all 
those generous sympathies, which have been foi 
tered w your bosoms, from the earliest infancy 
Let these silken cords of mutual love continue ti 
unite you in the same pursuits. Suffer no allure 
ments to draw vou different ways ; no contradic 
tory passions to distract your friendship ; nor an] 
selfish vieiif, or sordid jealousies, to render thos 
bonds uneasy and oppressive, which are now you 
ornament, your strength, and your happiness. 

PERCIVAL. 
SECTION III. 

The Supreme Ruler of the world. 

Many kingdoms, and countries full of people 
and islands, and large continents, and differen 
climr \niake up this whole world: God govera 
it. I'he people swarm upon the face of it lik 
ants upon a hillock. Some are black with the bo 
sun ; some cover themselves with furs against tb 
sharp cold ; some drink of the fruit of the vine 
some the pleasant milk of the cocoa^^ut; w 
others quench their thirst with the running streaR 
All are God's family; he ktiows every one 41 
them, as a shepherd knows his flock. They pft 
to him in different languages, but he understand 
them all ; he hears them all ; he takes care o^ all 
none are so great, that he cannot punish them 
none are so mean, that he will not protect them 

Negro woman, who sittcst pining in captivity 
and wecpest over thy sick child ; though no on 
sees thee, God sees thee ; though no one piti€ 
thee, God pities thee. Raise thy voice, forlor 
and abandoned one ; call upon him from amids 
Hiy bonds ^ for assuredly he will hear thee.-- 
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^inarch, that rulest over a hundred states ; wliotu 
Irown is terrible as death, and whose armies cuver 
the land, hoast not thyself as though there were 
none aliove thee. God is above thee ; his power- 
ful arm ia always over thee ; and if thou doeit ill, 
assuredly he will punish thee. 

Nations of the earth, fear the Lord ; families of 
men, call upon the name of youfiSbd. Is there 
any one whom God hath not maJmt'^tt him not 
worship him. Is there any one whoB be hatli not 
Messed? let him not praise him. 

SARBAULD. 
SECTIOK ir. 

Abraham and Lot : a fine example t^wUdotn and 
cotidetcension. 

Domestic altercations began to perplex fami- 
lies hi the very childhood of time; the blood even 
of a brother was shed, at an early period. But 
Iwith how much tenderness and good sense does 
^braham prevent the disagreement which had 
iiearly arisen, as is but too frequently the case, . 
fitom the quarrels of servants! He said unto Lot, 
"J pray thee let there be no strife betwixt me and 
Ifte, nor between my herdmen and thine." And 
why i For the tenderest reason that can be : " be- 
euse, we are brethren." The very image of the 
jpMriarcb in the attitudcof entreaty, the fraternal 
Itar just starting from his eye, is tliis moment be- 
fcre me: and thus, methinks, I catch instruction 
Asm the lip of the venerable man, as he addresses 
tM, " Away, my dear brother, away with strife : 
*&■ were born to be the servants of God, and tha 
companions of each other: as we sprang from the 
Mme parent, so we naturally partatlLe ot^Vi« \^\N£. 
iSectioas. We are bretbieiif &o\a ol "^^^ ^^'^s^^ 
K 
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liHther . we arc friends ; for surely kindrcd&hip 
should be the modt exulted fricndsfiip. Let usitot 
then disagk'ee, because our herdmen have disa- 
greed ; since that were to encourage e^cry idle 
pixjucy and senseless animosity. Great, indeed, 
has been our success since our migration into this 
fair country : we have much substance, and much 
cattle. But what! shall brothers quarrel, because 
it has pleascsdwAven to prosper them ? This would 
be ingratitude, impiety ! But if, notwithstanding 
these persuasives, thy spirit is still troubled, let ue 
ieparate : rather than contend with a brother, I 
v/ould, hard as it is, even part with him for a time. 
Perhaps the occasion of dispute (which I have al- 
ready forgotten) will soon be no more remember- 
ed by thee. Is not the whole land before thee i 
Take then my blessing and my embrace, and sepa- 
rate th3'self from me. To thee is submitted tlie ad- 
vantage of choice ; if thou wilr take the left hand, 
then, that I may not appear to thwart thee unbrotfa^ 
erly, I will take the right ; or, if thou art more in- 
clined to the country which lies upon the righ^i 
then will I go to the left. Be it as thou wilr, and 
whithersoever thou goest, happy mayst thou be !*• 
Lot listened to his brother, and departed. H^ 
cast his ^yes on the well watered plains of Jordon^ 
When he separated, it appears to have been with 
the hope of increasing his wealth ; whilst Abra* 
ham, actuated by the kindest motives, often, no 
doubt, pressed his brother's hand ; and often badf 
him adieu ; aiid even followed him to repeat bis 
farewell wishes, ere he could suffer him to depart 

tSCTION V. 

A persecuting spirit reproved. 

Aram was sitting at t\\e Aoot o^i \m \.^\\V.^ ^c^dei 
the shade of his fig tree, v.\\e\\ '\v.^^vix^v^ \k^ 




■j% 
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t, and joint heirs of im mortal) (y. A conduct 
:tttd by such pruiciplsK, ^ivesa mastur ctaima, 
;h no money can purchusc, no labour can re- 
His tiflectioR can only be ooiitpeiisated by 
; liU IcidJiieiis, by (^raiimde ; and liis cordU 
', by die letvicc of tlie heart." 

PZRCIVAI. 
SECTION X. 

tekw tmd Mtiissa : or, the happiness of culti- 
vating a good temper. 

keooD temper is oiie of the principal ingredi- 
i.-of ba|>|>iness. This, it trill be suid, is tho 
:k of nature, and must be bom with us : and so, 
tgood measure, it is ; y<-t it may be acquired by 
isnd impropcd by culture. AhuoHt every ob- 
: that aiiraetG our notice, ba* a bright and a 
kside. He that habituates hiui«e]f (o lnT>1c at 
displeasing side, will sour his liispoMtion, and 
iseqtientiy impair his happiness ; while he v ho 
lolds it on the brj(;lit side insensibly meiiorMet 
temper ; and, bv Hum means, improTes his own 
»)}jness, and the happiness of all about him. 
\rat:hne and Melissa are ctvo frienil^. They are 
tein birth, fortune,education, and accompliNh- 
•ts. They were originally alike in 'empiTtoo; 
t by different management, are grown the re- 
r«e of tsach other, Arachiie has accustomed 
welf to look only on the dark bide <>f every ob- 
it. If a new literary v.ork makK" its appear- 
ce, with a thoiisa<.<d beauties, and but one or i wo 
Binisbes, sbe sli|!htly skims over the passages that 
ould gii'? birr pleasure, and dwtJIs t-pmi those 
Ay that till bcrwith dislike. If you show ln-r an 
:cel!cnt portrai;, she lo.iks at Bomt: piirt of ilic 
sprry r! It Wvj '^<if.i\ m't;lccted, o"c w * W.->L «t 
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Anger which has heen left unfinished. Her gard 
is a very beautiful one, and kept with ^reat nti 
ness and elegance ; but if you take a ursdk withl 
into it, she talks to you of nothing but blights I 
storms, of snails and caterpillars, and bow iiA|l 
sible it is to keep it from the litter of falling leaf 
and worm casts. If you sit down in one of 1 
temples, to enjoy a delightful prospect, sbe< 
serves to j|[ou, that there is too much wood, or I 
little water ; that the day is too sunny, or 1 
gloomy ; that it is sultry or windy ; and finid 
with a long harangue upon the wretchedness of < 
climate. When you return with her to the g« 
pany, in hopes of a little cheerful conversati 
she casts a gloom over all, by giving you thei 
torv of her own had health, or of some melanoh 
accident that has befallen one of her childretf 
Thus she insensibly sinks her own spirits, aud< 
spirits of all around her; and at last discovers,! 
knoKvs uot why, that her friends are ^rave. ' 

Melissa is the reverse of all this. By habituati 
herself to look on the bright side of objects^ i 
preserves a perpetual cheerfulness in herself, whi 
by a kind of happy contagion, she cosnmunici 
to all about her. If any misfortune has befal 
her, she considers that it might have been woi 
and is thankful to Providence for an escape, i 
rejoices in solitude, as it gives her an opportun 
of knowing herself ; and in society, because i 
communicates the happiness she enjoys. Shei 
poses ei^ery man^s virtues to his failings, and i 
find out something to cherish and applaud, in 
very worst of her acquaintance. She opens ev^ 
book with a desire to be entertained or instruct 
and therefore seldom misses what she looks for 
Walk with her, though it be but on a heath o 
common, and she will discover numberless be 
ties, unobserved betote^ *\u v\\^ WAU, tK^ da 
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otni, brakei, and the rariegated flowers of 
and poppies. She enjoys every change »t 
T, and of season, as bringing with it some 
Ageuof health or convenience. In conver- 
you never hear her repeating lier own 
)cea, or those of her neigtibours, or (what 
t of all) iheir faults and imperfections. If 
ing of the latter kind be mentioned in ber 
r, sho has the address to turn it into enier- 
nt, by changing the most odious railing 
pleasant raillery. Thus Melissa, like the 
jathers honey from every weed ; while 
le^ like the spider, sucks poison from the 
flowen. The consequence is, that of two 
B, once very nearly allied, the one is for 
ur and dissatisfied ; the other always pleas- 
cheerful ; the one spreads a universal gloom ; 
era continual sunshine. 

WORLD. 

aECTo» xr. 

SOCRATES AND LEAMDER. 

•upect to Parents, is in vo case allowable. 

NDEH, the eldest son of Socrates, fell 
violent passion with his mother. Socrates 
itness lo this shameful misbehaviour, and 
■ted the correction of it in the following 
and rational manner. " Come hither, son," 
s, " have you never heard of men who are 
ungrateful i" " Yes, frequently," answered 
utb. "And what is ingratitude?" demanded 
es. "It isto receive a kindness," said Lean- 
' without making a proper return, when 
B a favourable opportunity." " Ingratitude 
efore a species of injustice," said Socrates. 
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*^ I should think so/' answered Leander 

then/' pursued Socrates, *' ingratitude 

justice, does it not follow, that the degre 

must be proportionate to the magnitude 

favours which have been received ?" I 

admitted the inferrence ; and Socrates thus [ 

his interrogations. ** Can there subsist 

obligations than those which children owe 

parents ; from whom life is derived and sup 

and by whose good offices, it is rendered I 

able, useful, and happy ?^' ^^ I acknowle< 

truth of what you say,'' replied Leander 

ivho could suffer, without resentment, the 

mours of such a mother as I have?" / 

strange thing has she done to you ?" said S 

** She has a tongue," replied Leander, 

no mortal 'can bear.'* ** How much mon 

Socrates, ^^ has she endured from your wrs 

fretfulsiess, and incessant cries, in the perio 

fancy! What anxieties has she suffered from 

ities, capriciousoess, and follies, of your ch 

and youth ! What affliction has she felt, w 

and watching has she sustained, in your il. 

These, and various other powerful motives 

duty and gratitude, have been recognised 

legislators of our republic. For if any one 

respectful to his parents, he is not perm 

enjoy any post of trust or honour. It is I 

that a sacrifice, offered by an impious ha 

neither be acceptable to Heaven, nor profi 

the state ; and that an undutifulsoncannc 

pable of performing any great action, or of 

ing justice with impartiality. Therefore, 

if you be wise, you will pray to heaven to 

the offences committed against your mothe 

no one discover the contempt with which y 

treated h^ f for the world will condei 

abandon* yoij^ for such behaviour. And 
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len suspected, that you repay with ingratitude 
w good offices of your parents, you will inevi. 
ibly forego the kindnesses of others ; because do 
aaii willsoppose,that ynu iiavea heart to requite 
Uher bis favours or his friendship." 

PERCIVAL. 

i SECTION sn. 

r SOCRATES AND DEMETMUS. 

I Brethren should dwell together in harmony. 

E'Tivo brothers, named Timon and Demetrius, 
pring quarrelled with each other, Socrates, their 
Rttmon friend, was solicitous to restore amity be. 
iMen them. Meeting, therefore, with Demetrius, 
K thus accosted him : "Is not friendship the 
ptetest solace in adrersity, and the greatest en- 
pneement of the blessings of prosperity ?" Cer- 
paly it ii," replied Demetrius ; *' because nur 
llrrows are diminished, and unr joys increased by 
inpathetic participation." " Amongst whom, 
■en, must we lotfk for a friend }" saiil Socrates. 
LWould yon search among strangers ? Tlicy can- 
M be interested about you. Amongst your ri- 
"l f They have an interest in opposition to 
Ki, Amongst those who are much older, or 
mger, than yourself ? Their feelings and por- 
I will be widely different from yours. Are 
e not, then, some circumstances favourable, 
I others essential, to the formation of friend- 
p f" " Undoubtedly there are," answered De- 
" May we not enumerate," continued 
" amongst the circumstances favourable 
) friendship, long acquaintance,, sommon con- 
■lions, similitude of age, and union of interest ?" 
F I aekuowtedge," said Demetrius, " the powerful 
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influence of these circumstances : but the 
lubsist, and yet others be wanting, that are 
tial to mutual amity.** ** And what," sai 
rates, ^' are .those essentials which are want 
Timon ?" " He has forfeited my esteem ; 
tachmenty^' answered Demetrius. '^And 
also forfeited the esteem and attachment of i 
of mankind ?" continued Socrates. * * Is he 
of benevolence, generosity, gratitude, anc 
social affections?'^ ^^ Far be it from me,'* cri 
metrius, ** to lay so heavy a charge upon 
His conduct to others, is, I believe, irreproac 
and it wounds me the more, that he should 
me out as the object of his uiikindness/' 
pose you bave a very valuable borse," n 
Socj^ateSf ^^ gentle under the treatment of 
^. but utigovernable, when you attempt to us 
would you not endeavour^ by all means, to 
iate his a&ction, and to treat hioj in tl 
most likely to render him tractable ? Or, 
have a dog, highly prized for his fidelity, 
fulness, and cars of your flocks, whg is fond 
shepherds, and playful with them, and yel 
whenever yon come in his way ; would } 
tempt to cure him of this fault by angry I 
words, or by any other marks of resentment 
would surely pursue an opposite course wi' 
And is not the friendship of a brother of fa 
worth, than the services of a horse, or the 
ment of a dog ? Why then do you delay tc 
practice those means, which may reconcile 
Timon ?" " Acquaint me with those mean 
swered Demetrius, ^* for I am a stranger to 
" Answer me a few questions,'* said Socrate 
you desire, that one of your neighbours she 
vite you to bis feast, when he offers a sa 
what course would you take ?" — ** I wou 
iDvitahittk to mine." — ^^ And how would 
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le him to take the charge of your afKtirs, when 
I are on a journey ?" — " I should be forward to 
the BaoiG good office to him, in his absence." 
f you be solicitous to remove a. prejudice, 
icb he may bare received gainst you, how 
uldyou then behave towards him ?" — "I should 
learour to convince him, by my looks, words, 
1 actions, thut such prejudice was ill founded." 
knd if he appeared inclined to reconciliation, 
M you reproach him with the injustice be 
I done you r" — " No," answered Demetrius ; 
would repeat no grievances," " Go," said 
ntes, " and pursue that conduct towards your 
(her, which you would practice to a neighbour, 
friendship is of inestimable worth ; and nothing 
iwe lovely in the sight of Heaven, than for • 
tfaren to dwell together in unity." 

PEHCivAL. 
SECTION xin. 

On good'breeding. 

,.» learaing, honour, and virtue, are absolutely 
Bsaary to gain you the esteem and admiration 
IHBkind, politeness and good-breeding are 
tlly necessary to make you agreeable in con- 
ation and common life. Great talents are 
*e the generality of the world, who neither 
ien them themselves, nor judge of them rightly 
ithers ; but all people are judges of the smaller 
•ts, such as civility, HfTability, and an obliging, 
eeable address and manner ; because they feel 
■effects of them, as making society easy and 
■ng. Good sense must, in many cases, de- 
itiae good-breeding ; but there are some gene- 
rnles of it, that always bold true. For e,T:i«v- 
it'is extremely rude not to gV^c ^to^^ ».v\ssi- 
L 2 
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tioiii aud a ciril answer, when people spe 
you ^ or to gu away, or be doine something 
while they are s»peaking to you ; for that com 
them that you despise them, and do not th 
worth your while to bear, or answer what the 
It is also very rudct to take the best place 
room ; or to seize immediately upon what y o 
at table, without ofTering first to help others ; 
you considered nobody but yourself. Oi 
contrary, you should always endeavour to pr 
ail the conveuiencies you can, to the peopl 
are with. 

Besides being civil, which is absolutely i 

sary, the perfection of good-breeding is, 

civil with ease, and in a becoming mam 

Awkwardness can proceed but from two c£ 

either from not having kept good com pan 

from not having attended to it. Attention 

solutely necessary for improving in behavio 

indeed it is for every thing el&e. If an awl 

person drinks tea or coffee, he often seal 

mouth, and lets either the cup or the i 

falf, and spills tha tea or coffee on his cl 

At dmner, his awkwardness distinguishes itbe 

ticularly, as he has more to do. There, he 

bis knife, forJ^, and spoon, differently from 

people ; eats with his knife, to the great dan 

his lips I picks his teeth with his fork ; anc 

b'lB spoon, which has been in his mouth t 

times, into the dishes again. If he is to car 

can never hit the joint ; but in his vain eifi 

cut through the b9ne, scatters the sauce in 

body's face*^;^,He generally daubs nimsell 

soup aiid gresue, though his napkin is com 

stuck through a button-hole; and tickles hi 

When he drinks, be coughs in his glass, a 

sprinkler the company. Besides ail this, 

strange tricka and g^stwitts \ ^>^c\i ^:& ^w^ 
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nose, making faces, putting his fingers in his 
e, or blowing it, and looking Afterwards in his 
idkerL-hief, so as greatly to disgust the company. 
I hands are troublesome to liitn, wbtn he has 

something in (liem ; and he does not know 
ere to put them, but keeps them in perpetual 
tion. AU this, I owHi is not in any degree 
ninal ; but it is highly disagreeable and ridicu- 
9 in company ; and ought moit carefully to be 
irded against, by every one that desires to please. 
There is, likewise, an awkwardness of expression 
I words which ought to be avoided ; such as 
e English, bad pronunciation, old sayings and 
gar proverbs ; which are so many proo^ of a 
)r education. For example, if, instead of saying 
t tastes are different, and that every man has 
swn peculiar one, you should leto^a vulgar 
iverb, and say, " That what is one mau*:i meat 
nother man's poison ;" or else, *' Every one to 

liking, as the good man said when he kissed 
cow ;" the company would be persuaded ihat 
a had never associated with any but low per- 
is. 
To mistake or forget names ; to speak of 

What-d'ye call-him," or, " Thingum," or 
^ow-d'ye-caU her," is excessively awktvard and 
Igar. To begin a story or narration, when you 
!- not perfect in it, and cannot go ihrough with 
but are forced, possibly, to say in the middle 
it, " I have forgotten the rest," is very unpleas- 
t and bungling. One must be extremely exact, 
;ar, and perspicuous, in every thing ont; says ; 
lerwiie, instead of entertaining or informing 
lera, one only tires and puzzles them- The 
ice and manner of speaking, too, are not to be 
glecled. Some people almost shut their mouths 
len they speak ; and mutter so, that they are not 
be understood ; others speak, so tB*v,».ix'isi5^'.t.«, 
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that they are equally unintelligible. Some always 
fpeak as loud as if they were talking to deaf peo- 
ple ; and others so low, that one cannot hear them. 
All these, and many other habits, are awkward 
and disagreeable, and are to be avoided by atten- 
tion. You cannot imagine how necessary it ii to 
mind all these little things. I have seen many 
people, with great talents, ill received, for want 
of having these talents too ; and others well X6* 
ceived, only from their little talents, and who had ,j 
no great ones. 

SECTION XIV. 

TAe ungraUful guest. 

Philip, king of Macedon, is celebrated for M 
act of private justice, which does great honour to 
his memory. A certain soldier, in the Macedo- 
nian army, had, in various instances, distinguish- 
ed himself by extraordinary acts of valour ; and 
had received many marks of Philip^s approbation 
and favour. On a particular occasion, tnis soldier 
embarked on board a vessel, which was wrecked 
by a violent storm ; and he was cast on the shore, 
helpless and naked, with scarcely any appearance 
of life. A Macedonian, whose lands were contig- 
uous to the sea, came opportunely to be a witness 
of his distress ; and, with the most humane and 
charitable tenderness, flew to the relief of the un- 
happy stranger. He bore him to his house, laid 
him in his own bed, revived, cherished, and com- 
forted him; and, for forty days, supplied him 
freely with all the necessaries and conveniences 
which his languishing condition could require. — 
The soldier, thus happily rescued from death, was 
Incessant in the warmest expressions of gratitude 
to bis benefactor ^ assured him oC Uvs iut^rest with 
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ing ; and of his determination to obtain for 
from the rojal bounty, tlie noble retunifl 
I such extraordinary benevolence had ment- 
le was at length completely recorered ; and 
upplied by his kind host with money to pur- 
is journey. After some time, the soldier 
fited himself before the king; he recounted 
iEforiunes; he magnified bis services: and 
ifauman wretch, who had looked with an eye 
vy on the possessions of the man by whom 
e had been preserved, was so devoid of grat- 
, and of tsTKty humane sentiment, as >o re- 
that ibe king would bestow upon him the 
: and lands, where he had been so tenderly 
indly entertained. Unhappily Phihp, with- 
xamination, precipitately granted his infa- 
request. The soldier then returned to his 
rver; and repaid his goodness by driving^ 
From hts settlement, and taking immediate 
ssion of all the fruits of his honest industry, 
poor man, stung with such an instaiire of 
itlleled ingratitude and insensibility, boldly 
mined, instead of submitting to his wrongij, 
k relief: and, in a letter addressed to Philip, 
sented his own, and the soldier's conduct, in 
i|y and affecting manner. The king was in- 
y fired with indignation. He ordered that 
3 justice should be done without delay ; thai 
lossessions should be immedidtely res'ored to 
lan whose charitable offices had been thua 
Jly repaid ; and, to show his abhorrence of 
eed, he caused the soldier to be seized, and 
ve these words branded on his forehead — 
ic Uograteful Guest." goldsmith. 
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SECTION XV. 

The hospitable negro woman. 

The enterprising traveller, Mungo Park, 
ennployedy by the African Association, to ex.[ 
the interior regions of Africa. In this bazar 
undertaking, he encountered many dangers 
difficulties. His wants were often supplied, 
his distresses alleviated, by the kindness and ( 

f)assion of the negroes. He gives the follow 
ively and interesting accoiint of the hospit 
treatment he received from a poor negro woi 
'^ Being arrived at Sego, the capital of the li 
dom of Bambarra, situated on the banks o( 
Niger, I wished to pass over to that part of 
town in which the king resides: but from 
number of persons eager to obtain a passa^ 
was under the necessity of waiting two hi 
During this time, the people who had crossei 
river, carried information to Mansong, the h 
that a white man was waiting for a passage, 
wus^ comine to see him. He immediately 
ov,^f'pne or his chief men, who informed me 
the king could not possibly see me, until he h 
what had brought me into his country ; and 
I must not presume to cross the river without 
king^s permission. He therefore advised oi 
lodge, for that night, at a distant village to w 
he pointed ; and said that, in the morning 
would give me further instructions how to con 
myself. This was very discouraging. How< 
as there was no remedy, I set off for the villi 
where I found, to my great mortification, ths 
person would admit me into his house. ! 
prejudices infused into their minds', I was reg 
ed with astonishment and fear ; and was obi 




> sU the whole day without victuals, in the shade 
F a tree. 

" The night threatened to be very uncomforta- 
•le; for the wind rose, and there was great ap- 
learance of a heavy rain : the wild beasts too 
vere so numerous in the nei^hbourliood, that I 
thould have been under the necessity of climbing 
ip the tree, and resting among the branches. — 
&bout sunset, however, as 1 was preparing to pass 
the night in this manner, and had turned my horse 
loose, that he might graze at liberty, a negro 
woman, returning from the labours of the field, 
•topped to observe n^e: and perceiving that I was 
weary and dejected, inquired into tny situation. 
Ibriefiy explained it to her; after which, with 
looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle 
Ud bridle, and told me to follow her. Having 
conducted me into her hut, she lighted a lamp, 
■pread a mat on the floor, and told me I might re- 
gain there for the night. Finding that I was very 
nungry, she went out to procure nie sometbing to 
Bat ; and returned in a short time with a very hne 
Gsh } which, having caused it to be half broiled 
Upon some embers, she gave me for supper. The 
"tes of hospitality being thus performed towards 
* stranger in distress, my wortbj' benefactress 
iPointingto the mat, and telling me I might sleep 
here without apprehension) called to the female 
*art of her family, who had stood gazinj ^n me 
«! the while in fixed astonishmetii, to resuTn . their 
*sk of spinning cotton ; in which they continued 
■* employ themselves great pare of the nifjht." 

" They lightened their labour by songs, uue of 
'nich was composed extempore ; for 1 was myself 
•e subject ol it.. It wds sung by one of thu young 
; otiien, th^ rest joining in a sort of choru--. The 
'*" w;.is sweet and plaintive, and the words, liie- 
*-'Jj- translated, were these. " The winds roared. 
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SECTION XV. 

The hospitable negro woman. 

The enterprising traveller, Mungo Park, 
ennployedy by the African Association', to ex{ 
the interior regions of Africa. In this bazar 
undertaking, he encountered many dangers 
difficulties. His wants were often supphed, 
his distresses alleviated, by the kindness and < 

f)assion of the negroes. He gives the folio 
ively and interesting account of the hospi 
treatment he received from a poor negro wo 
** Being arrived at Sego, the capital of the 1 
dom of Bambarra, situated on the banks o 
Niger, I wished to pass over to that part o 
town in 'which the king resides: but from 
number of persons ea^er to obtain a passaj 
was under the necessity of waiting two h 
During this time, the people who had cro$se< 
river, carried information to Mansong, the I 
that a white man was waiting for a passage, 
was coming to see him. He immediately 
o^t^f'-pne of his chief men, who informed me 
the king could not possibly see me, until he 1 
what had brought me into his country ; and 
I must not presume to cross the river withou 
king\s neftnission. He therefore advised a 
lodge, for that night, at a distant^village to v 
he pointed ; and said that, in the morning 
would give me further instructions how to coi 
myself. This was very discouraging. How 
as there was no remedy, I set off for the vill 
where I found, to my great mortification, th; 
person would admit me into his house. 1 
prejudices infused into their minds', I was rej 
ed with astonishment and fear \ and was ob 
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o sit the whole day nitbout victuals, in the shade 
>f a tree. 

" The night threatened to be very uncomforta- 
ole ; far the wind rose, and there was great ap- 
pearance of a heavy rain : the wild beasts too 
Were so numerous in the neighbourhood, that I 
should have been under the necessity of climbing 
up the tree, and resting among the branches. — 
About sunset, however, as I was preparing to pass 
the night in this manner, and had turned my horse 
loose, that he might graze at Uberty, a negro 
woman, returning from the labours of the field, 
(topped to observe me : and perceiving that I was 
Weary and dejected, inquired into my situation. 
Ibrieflr explained it to her; after which, with 
looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle 
*tid bridle, and told me to follow her. Having 
Conducted me into her but, she lighted a lamp, 
■pread a mat on the floor, and told me I might re- 
■iain there for the night. Finding that I was very 
■ungrv, she went out to procure me something to 
cat ; and returned in a short time with a very fine 
fish; which, having caused it to be half broiled 
Upon some embers, she gave me for supper. The 
'^tes of hospitality being thus performed towards 
■ stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress 
[pointing to the mat, and telling me I might sleep 
'here without apprehension) caNod to the female 
P^rt of her family, who had stood gazinjr ^ me 
*>! the while infixed astonishraerit, to resum their 
'*slt of spinning cotton ; in which they eoniiiiuud 
■'^ employ themselves j^reat part of the night." 

" They lightened their labour by songs, one of 
J'nich was composed extempore; fori was myself 
'*e subject of it.. It was sung by one of the young 
"i^iien, th^ rest joining in a sort of chorii-,-. The 
*^ Wis sweet and plaintive, and the words, litc- 
*«'j- translated, were these. " The winds roiired, 
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and the rains fell. — The poor white man, l 
and weary^ came and sat under our tree. — He 
no mother to bring him milk ; no wife to g 
his corn. Chorus. Let us pity the white n 
no mother has he to bring him milk ; no wif 
grind his corn."* Trifling as these events 
appear to the reader, they were to me affectii 
tlie highest degree. I was oppressed with i 
unexpected kindness ; and sleep fled from 
eyes. In the morning I presented to my com 
lionate landlady two of the four brass but 
which remained on my waistcoat ; the only 
ompense it was in my power to make her.*' 

park's TRAVEl 

* These simple and pathetic sentiments have been 
beautifully versified and expanded, by the dutcheis of 
onshire. The following ii a copy of this little interc 
piece of poetry. 

The loud wind roar'd, the rain fell fast ; 
The white man yielded to the blast. 
He sat him down beneath the tree. 
For weary, sad, and faint was he : 
And ah I no wife or mother's care, 
For him the milk or com prepare* 



CHO&US. 

The fivbite man shall our pity share 



9 



ptty 
Alas / no <wifey or mother s eare^ 
For him the milk or corn prepare^ 



3 



The storm is o'er, the tempest past. 
And mercy's voice has hush'd the blast ; 
The wind is heard in whispers low : 
The white man far away must go j 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 

CHORUS. 

Go, white many go ; but avith thee hear 
The negro's wi^hy the ftegro's prafr^ 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 
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SECTION KVr. 

Calkarina, empress of Russia. 

.THAKiMA Alexowna, borii near Derpat, a 
city in Livonia, was Iietr to no other inher- 
e than the virtues and frugality of her parents, 
father being dead, she lived with her aged 
er, in their cottage covered with straw; and 
I though very poor, were very contented.— 
r, retired from the gaze of the world, by the 
ir of her hands she supported her parent, *ho 
low incapable of supporting herself. While 
arina spun, the old wunan would ait by and 
some book of devotion. When the fatigues 
e day were over, both would sit down con- 
idly by their fire-side, and enjoy their frugal 
, Though Catharina's face and person were 
sis of perfection, yet her whole attemioti 
ed bestowed upon her mind. Her mother 
ht her to read, and an old Lutheran minister 
uotedherinthe maxims and duties of religion, 
ire had furnished her not only with a ready, 
1 sohd turn of thought j not only with a strong, 
a rigiit understanding. Her virtues and ac- 
plishments procured her several soiicit^ons 
larriage, from the peasants of the country: 
their olfers were refused; for she loved her 
ler too tenderly to think of a separation, 
ttharina was fifteen years old when her mother 
. She then left her cottage, and went to lire 

the Lutheran minister, by whom she had been 
ucled from her childhood. In his house she 
led, in quality of govcrnefs ro his children ; at 
• recontiling in her character unening pru- 
:6 with surprising vivacity. The old man, 

reo'arded her as one of his own children, had 
M 
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her instructed in the elegant parts of female eda< 

eation, by the roasters who attended the rest of hij 

family. Thus she continued to improve, till hi 

died ; by which accident she was reduced to M 

former poverty. The country of Livonia waa I 

that time wasted by war, and lay in a miseratl 

atate of desolation. Those calamities are evcl 

most heavy upon the poor ; wherefore CathariM 

though possessed of so many accooiplishmentt 

experienced all the Cdiseries of hopeless indigcncfl 

Provisions becoming every day more scarce, aM 

bcr private stock being entirely exhausted, she li| 

solved at last to travel to Marienburgh, a city1| 

greater plenty. ^ 

With ner scanty wardrobe, packed up in a wfl 

let, she set out on her journey, on foot. 9he IHJ 

to walk through a reeion miserable by nature, bjij 

rendered still more iiideous by the Swedes d| 

Kussians, who, as each happened to become niii 

ters, plundered it at discretion : but hunger M 

taught her to despise the dangers and fatigues. I 

the way. One evening, upon her journey, asi| 

had entered a cottage by the way -side, to take ii 

her lodging for the night, she was insulted by ti 

Swedish soldiers. They might, probably, hai 

carried iheir insults into violence, bad not a sol 

altern officer, accidentally passing by, come in,! 

her assistance. Upon his appearing, the soldic 

immediately desisted ; but her thankfulness wl 

hardly greater than her surprise, when she install 

ly recollected, in her deliverer, the son of the L 

till' ran minister, her fqrmer instructor, benefactfl 

and friend. This was a happy interview for Cat 

arina. The little stock (»f money she had broue 

from home was by this time quite exhausted ; 1 

clothes were gone, piece by piece, in order to sa 

isty those who had entertained her in their bouafe 

ber generous countryman, therefore, parted wi 
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he couid spare, to bay her clothes ; furnished 
^ith a horse ; and gave her letters of reconi- 
ation to a f^chful friend of his father^s, the 
intendent of ^^ienburgh. 

SECTION XVII. 

The same subject continued* 

IE beautifol stran||;cr was well received at. 
snburgh. ^UShe was immediately admitted into 
uperintenoent^s family, as governess to bis 
laushters ; and, though but seventeen, sbow- 
rseif capable of instructing her sex, not onlv 
tue, but in politeness. Such were her goo^ 
and beauty, that her master himself in a short 
offered her his hand ; which, to his great sur- 
, alie thought proper to refuse. Actuated by 
iciple of gratitude, she was resolved to marry 
sliverer only, though he had lost au arm, anrl 
itherwise Hishgured by wounds, received in 
irvicc. In order, therefore, to prevent fnr- 
iolicitatious from others, as soon as the ofBeer 
to town upon duty, she ofTcrRd him her 
, which he accepted with joy ; and their nnp- 
were accordingly solemnized. But all the 
of her fortune were to be striking. The very 
>n which they were married, the Russians 
liege to Marienburgh. The uiihapp.v soldier 
m mediately ordered to an attack, from which 
;ver returned. 

the mean time, the siege went on with fury, 
ivated on one side by obstinacy, on the other 
{▼enge. The war between the two northern 
Ts at that time was truly barbarous: the in- 
\t peasant, and the harmless virgin, often 
d the fate of the soldier in arms. M.irieo- 
^ was taken by assault -, ac\d «\iclv v<'^% ^K^ 
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fury of the assailants, that not only the garriso 
but almost all the inhabitants, men, women, ai 
children, were put to the sword. At length, wbi 
the carnage was pretty well over, Catbarina w 
found bid in an oven. She had hitherto been poc 
but free : slie was now to conform to her hard fal 
and learn what it was to be a slave. In this sit 
ation, however, she behaved with piety and h 
mility ; and though misfortunes had abated h 
vivacity, yet she was cheerful. The fame of t 
merit and resignation reached even prince Men: 
koff, the Russian general. He desired to see hci 
was pleased with her appearance; bought li 
from the soldier, her master; and placed berq 
der the direction of his own sister. Here she « 
treated with all the respect which her merit <J 
served, while her beauty every day improved wi 
her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this situation, wli 
Peter the Great paying the prince a visit, CatI 
rina happened to come in with some dried frui 
whicli she served round with peculiar modes 
The mighty monarch saw her, and was stri 
with her beauty. He returned the next da 
called for the beautiful slave ; asked her leve 
questions ; and found the charms of her mind 
perior even to those of her person. He had b< 
forced, when young, to marry from motives 
interest; he was now resolved to marry pursu 
to his own inclinations. He immediatcl}^ inqui 
into the history of the fair Livonian, who was 
yet eighteen. He traced her through the vah 
obscurity, through the vicissitudes of her fortuj 
and found her truly great in them all. The me 
tiess of her birth was no obstruction to his desi 
The nuptials were solemnized in private ; 
prince declaring to his courtiers, that virtue ' 
the properest ladder to a. \V\xotvt* 
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. We now see Catharina, rused rrom the low, 
lod-wallod cottage, to be empiess of the greatest 
falgdcKn apoD earth. The, poor solitary iran- 
|toer u now MrroaDcJed by thousands, who find 
■ppiaess in her smile. She, who fonnerly want- 

Sa meal, is now capable of diffusing plenty upon 
^h nations. To her good fortune she owed a 
M of this pre-omtiience, but to her virtues more. 
M sIMr after retained those great qualities which 
■t placed her OD a throne : and while the estra- 
m*ry prince, her husband) iabonrerf for the- 
Irnation of bis male subjects, she studied, in 
urn, the improrement of her own sex. She 
sd their dresses; introduced mixed assem. 
; instituted an order of female knighthood ; 
inoted piety and virtue : and, at length, when 
fuul greatly filled all the stations of empress, 
ndf wife, and mother, bravely died without 
pret — regretted by all. golosmith. 

SECTION XVIII. 

IqfKc MTid happiness equally attainable by the rich 
and the poor, 

IftX ma^^o whom God bat given riches, and 
led wtfb'a mind to employ them aright, is pe- 
^ly favoured, and highly distinguished. He 
;s on hiij wealth witit pleasure, because it af- 
s him the means to do good. He protects the 
pr that are injured ; be Eufiers not the mighty 
impress the weak. He seeks out oli^ects at 
■passion ; he inquires into their wwits n h&re^ 
Iwa them with judgment,, and witho,iH xitt^nta- 
^b He assists and rewards merit; lift'eaiuura. 
^ingenuity, and liberally promotes evM^nsefal 
lign. He carries on great works, his eoW^f^ 
mticbed, and the Jaberer is emo\o\e^', \«. ^^t'«^ 
^ M2 
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ftew scl^inesy and the arts receive improTeneDl 
He considers the superfloities of his table as Ik 
longing to the poor of his neighbourhood ;* aad' h 
defrauds them not. The benevolence of hif ami 
is not checked by his fortune ; he rejoices then 
fore ia riches, and his joy is blameless. n . . 

The virtuous poor man also may rejoice ; ft 
he has many reasons. He sits down to bis norrt 
in peace ; his table is not crowded with flatterti 
and devourers. He is not embarrassed wkhia tni 
of dependents, nor teased with the clamooftil 
solicitation. Debarred from the dainties oiV 
rich, he escapes also their diseases. The 
that he eats, is it not sweet to his taste ? 
water he drinks, is«it not pleasant to his tl 
yea, far more delicious than the richest di 
of the luxurious. His labour preserves his 
and procures him a repose, to which the do\ 
bed of sloth is a stranger. He limits his del 
with humility; and the calm of contentment j 
swieeter to his soul than all the acquisitionfe d 
wealth and grandeur, — Let not the rich, thereforj 
presume on his riches ; nor the poor in his pov«ri| 
yield to despondence : for the providence of Go 
dispenses happiness to them both. 

ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFI, , 
SECTION XIX. 

The character ^ Christ. 

Whoever considers, with attention, thechanu 
t^ of our blessed Lord, as it may be collecte 
from the various incidents and actions of bia liA 
(for there are no laboured descriptions of it, m 
ftocbmiums upon it, by his own disciples) iwi 
i^fin discover that it was, in every respect, di 
Aipvf perfect thii evet yraa laad^ Vv^y^v^ \.^ ^Mi 
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Idnd. IF we only sKy of faim, what even Pitate 
'Mid of him, and what his bitterest enemies cannot 
find do not deny, that nit can find no fault in hitrif 
uid that the whole tenotir of h\» life waK biameiessj 
this is more than can be said of any other person 
that ever came into the world. But this is going 
a very little way, indeed, in the excellence of his 
character. He was not only free from every fail- 
ing, but he possessed and practised every imagin- 
ftble virtue. Towards his heavenly Father he ex- 
P pressed the most ardent love, the most fervent yet 
r rational devotion ; and displayed, in his whole 
\_ conduct, the most absolute resignation to his ivill^ 
p»nd obedience to his commands. His tnanneri 
re gentle, mild, condescending, and gracious; 
heart overflowing with kindness, compassion^ 
I tenderness to the whole human race. The 
JKFeat employment of his life, was to do good to the 
^lEodies and souls of men. In this, all hi^ thoughts, 
•ird all his time, were constantly and almost in- 
^X^ssantly occupied. He went about dispensing 
t;.bis blessings te all around him, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways ; healing diseases, relieving infirmi- 
ties, correcting errors, removing prejudices; pro- 
moting piety, justice, charity, peace, and har- 
mony ; and crowding into the narrow compass of 
his ministry more acts of mercy and compassion, 
than the longest life of the most benevolent aian 
upon earth ever yet produced. Over his own 
paisions he had the most complete command : 
and though his patience was continually put to 
the severest trials, yet he was never overcome, 
I never betrayed into any intemperance or excesi, 
- in word or deed ; " never once spake unadvisedly 
with his lips." He endured the cruellest insniti 
from his enemies, with the utmost composure, 
|L meekitess, patience, and resignation; displayed 
MMtonhbing fortitude undei & ait»v ■^wv'iNi.V «m\.\^ 
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nominious death ; and| to crown all, in the rtty :j 
mtdit of his torments on the cross, implored for- '. 
I^ireness for his narderers, in that divinely char* f 
itable prayer, ^* Father, forgive them, for they: ; 
know not what they do.'* 

Nor was his wisdom inferior to his virtues. The 
doctrines he taught were the most subiime^ and i 
L the most important, that were ever before deliV'*. ; 
ered to mankind ; and every way worthy of that 
God, from whom he professed to derive them,. 
and whose son he declared himself to be. 

His precepts inculcated the purest and^most- 
perfect morality : his discourses were full of dig*. 
nity and wisdom, yet intelligible and clear ; bm 
parables conveyed instruction in the most pleasing^ , 
familiar, and impressive manner; and his answera^ 
to the many insidious questions that were put tgi^ 
him, showed uncommon quickness of conception^ . 
soundness of judgment, and presence of mind$ 
completely baffled all the artifices and malice oC 
his enemies; and enabled him to elude all tfa#. 
snares that were laid for him. — From this short. 
and imperfect sketch of our Saviour's charaqter,. 
it is evident that he was, beyond comparison, tibe 
wisest and most virtuous person that ever appear? 
ed in the world. 

BEILBY, BISHOP OF LOKCON. f 






PART n. 

PIECES IN POETRY. 



CHAPTER I. 
SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



SECTION I, 

Improvement ej time, 

JLlEFER not till to-morrow to be wise ; 
To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise. 

Moral culture. 
If good we plant not, vice will fill the place ; 
And rankest weeds the richest soils deface. 

The nohlest art. 
Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art— the art of living well. 

Life a state of trial. 
In its true light, this transient lifejregard . 
This isf a state of trial, not reward. ■: 

Happiness domestic. 
For genuine happiness we need not roam ; 
'Tis doubtless found with little, and at home« 

Virtue end vice .progressive. 
The human heart ne'er knows a state of rest: 
B-kd leads to worse, and better tends to best. 

Humility. 
Be bumble ; learn thyself to scan : 
' Know, pride was never made for man. 



\ 
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nominioos death ; audi to crown all, in the very ^ 
midst of his torments on the cross, implored for* 'j 
given«M for his murderers, in that divinely 6bmr* ? 
itable prayer, ^< Father, forgive them, for they J 
knpvv not what they do/' 

Nor was his wisdom inferior to his virtues* The 
doctrines he taught were the most sublime, and | 
^ the most important, that were ever before deiiv*. j 
ered to mankind ; and every way worthy of that \ 
God, from whom he professed to derive them^.; 
and whose son he declared himself to he. 

His precepts inculcated the purest and ^moit ^: 
perfect morality : his discourses were full of dig*« 
nity and wisdom, yet intelligible and clear ; bm 

S>arable8 conveyed instruction in the most pleasing^ ■;' 
amiliar, and impressive manndr; and his answera; 
to the many insidious questions that were put t^tt; 
him, showed uncommon quickness of conception^' 
soundness of judgment, and presence of mindl^^ 
completely baffled all the artifices and malice d£ 
his enemies ; and enabled him to elude all the 
snares that were laid for him. — From this short, 
and imperfect sketch of our Saviour's charaqter^ 
it is evident that he was, beyond comparison, the 
wisest and most virtuous person that ever appear-* . 
ed in the world. 

BEILBY, BISHOP OF LONCON. r 






PART n. 

PIECES IN POETRY. 



CHAPTER I. 
SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



f SJECTION I, 

r linprovement 0/ time, 

\. JLlEFER not till to-morrow to be wise ; 
^ To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise. 

Moral culture, 
' If good we plant not, vice will fill the place ; 
f And rankest weeds the richest soils deface. 

The nohlest art. 
' .Indulge the true ambition to excel 
• In that best art— the art of living well. 
I Ltye a state of trial. 

< In its true light, this transient life jregard . 
. This is a state of trial, not reward. 

Happiness domestic. 
For genuine happiness we need not roam ; 
'Tis doubtless found with little, and at home« 

Virtue and vice , progressive. 
The human heart ne'er knows a state of rest : 
B^d leads to worse, and better tends to best. 

Humility. 
Be bumble ; learn thyself to scan : 
' Know, pride was never made for man. 
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• « 

Contentment is happiness. 
Could wealth our happiness augment ? 
What can she give beyond content ? 

Virtue altogether lovefy. 
Virtue is amiable, mild, serene : 
Without all beauty ; and ail peace vithin. 

Self partiality. 
The faults of our neighbours with freedom 

blame. 
But tax not ourselves though we practise the sac 
Candour and forgiveness. 

How noble 'tis to own a faultJ 

How genVous and divine to forgive^'if! 

Troubles/rom ourselves. 
*Ti8 to ourselves, indeed, we chiefly owe 
The multitude of poignant griefs we feel. 

designation. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv 
Live well ; bow long or short, permit to Hea' 

' SECTION II. 

Integrity. 
The. man of pure and simpie*heart, 
Through life disdains a double part. 
He never need%the screen of lies 
His inward bosom to disguise. 

Best use of riches. 
When wealth to virtuous hands is giv'n, 
It blesses like the dews of heav'n : 
Like Heav'n it hears the orphan's cries ; 
And wipes the tears froAi ^ivjdows' eyes. 

Choice of friends. 
Who friendship with a knave ha«>Bade, 
Is judg'd a partner in the trade. 
'Tis thus, that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends. 





Christian morality. 
-'Tis our part, 



Ihristiaus, to forget the wrongs we feel ; 
lardon trespasses ; our very toes 
ove and cherish ; to do good to all ; 

peaceably ; and be, fti all our acts, 
e as the serpent, gentle as the dove. 

Hope in affliction. 
Shall we pine, 

be dishearten'd with a day of grief, 
Eti the sanie hand which brought affliction on, 
uns its pow'r, and can, with equal eascj 
love it t 

Folly ofemy. 

you discern another's mind ? 
y is't yen en»y ? Envy V blind. 
I en»y, when she woold annoy. 
It thousands want what you enjoy. 

The wish. 
;h not for beauty, nor languish for wealth ; « 
:grant me, kind Providence! Tirtueand health: 
tn, richer tban kings, and more happy than 
they, 

days shall pass sweetly and swiftly away. 

Cens»riousness reproved. 
other men we faults can apy^ 
d blame the mote that dims their eye ; 
:h little speck and blemisb Snd, 

our own stronger errors blind.— 
: w« remark another's sin, 
t our own cooscience look within. 

Self eammdnd. 
igovern'd wrath, aqd fell resentment 6y : • 
ley rend the soul, as tempests rend the sky. 
un peevish humours -. they corrode the bre^t, 
id cloud the brow ; are childish at the best, 
arn to controui your tongue, that restless thing ! 
' mischief oft and shame the fatal spring. 
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Inscription on a sun-dial. 
Mark well my shade, and seriously atteod 
The silent lesson of a common friend : 
Since time and life' speed hastily away, . 
And no one can recal the former day. 
Improve each fleeting hour befor<e 'tis past ; 
And know, each fleeting hour may be thy last. 

SECTION iir. 

Source of true happiness. 
The happiness of human kind 
Consists in rectitude of mind, 
A will subdu'd to reason's sway. 
And passions practised to obey; 
An open and a genVous heart, 
RetinM from selfishness and art. 
Patience which mocks at fortune's pow'r, 
And wisdom neither sad nor sour. 

Love to God produces love to men. 
Let gratitude in acts of goodness flow ; 
Our love to God, in love to man below. 
Be this our joy — to calm the troubled breast, 
Support the weak, and succour the distrest ; 
Direct the wand'rer, dry^ the widow's tear ; 
The orphan guard, the sinking spirits cheer. 
Tho' small our power to act, tho' mean our ski 
Cod sees the heart ; he judges by the will. 

Men mutually helpful. 
Nature expects mankind should share 
The duties of the public care. 
Who's born for sloth ? To some we find 
The ploughshare's annual toil assign'd. 
Some at the sounding anvil glow ; 
Some the swift sliding shuttle throw : 
Some, studious of the wind and tide. 
From pole to pole our commerce guide : 




us 

some, with genius mora refin'd, 
ImmI and toitgire aksht minkind. 
aiming at ope common end, 
>roves tcr all a netidful friend. 
To bUtt, it to be blest. 
young, whkt h'oiUst triumph Suth'd my 

breaflt, 
'fith once kitbwri — To blesi i^ to be blest! 
le bending beggar on his way ; 
were fajk ftet, m* trCsied AVthr-i£ii.j ;) 
\ the keen fthp hit *gi!d spirit feTt, 
n his tale #ftb ttttlte atttaitidn dwelt, 
lis scrip Idrdp'ifd my liUl'e ^foi^, 
ept to thiiik nillt; litlle Waif lio more, 
ath'd his pray'Jr; "^Lddg maiy^iiicli goodness 

Jive !" 
all he gare, *tl^«4 all he had ia give. 

Epitaph ofi d young ieofnah. 
n of life sh« wisely sought her God: 
e strisight ptXSk of tbdroy rirtue trod, 
3 obligie, too getitle to ofiend ; 
I by all, tb all the good a 5-iend : 
id she cenftirM by her life alone ; 
o their faults, setere upoii her own ; 
:rs* griefs a tedder part sbe bore; 
ith tne needy shar'd ber little store ': . 
ance view'd the world with pious dread ; 
God'^ temple for protection fled ; 
sought that peace which Hieav'n alone o^ 

give ; 
am'd to' die era otben leahi to lire. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

fhe looking-glass ; or, ill-humour corrcci<iL 

JL HERE was a little stubborn dacne. 
Whom no authority could tame : 
Restive by long inoulgence grown. 
Nor will she minded but her own : 
At trifles oft sheM scold and fret ; 
Then in a corner take a seaf , 
And sourly moping all the day, 
Disdain alike to work or play. 
Papa all softer arts had tried. 
And sharper remedies applied ; 
But both were vain ; for ev'ry course 
He took, still made her worse and worse. 
Mamma observ'd the rising lass, 
By stealth retiring to the glass. 
To practise little airs unseen. 
In the true genius of thirteen : 
On this a deep design she laid 
To tame the humour of the maid ; 
Contriving, like a prudent mother, 
To make one folly cure anothier. 
Upon the wall against the seat 
Which Jessy us'd for her retreat, 
Whene'er by accident offended, 
A Looking-glass was straight suspended ; 
That it might show her how deformM 
She lookM, and frightful, when she storm'd ; 
And warn her, as she priz'd her beauty, 
Tc bend her humour to her duty. 
All this the Lookmg.^Ws ^cVvx^nM \ 
Its til reats were Ki\u&^d)^vidL>a^\\«:s^^« 



\ The maid, whospurn'd al all advice, ' ' ' 
Grew tame and gentle in a trice: . 

So when all other means had faii'd, ' ■^'* 

The silent monitor prevail'd. w/iScVz* 

SECTION u. 

The Butterfly and the Snail; or, elevation rendJts 
little minds proud and insolent, 

. All upstart! insoleDt in place, 

|. - Hemind us of their vulgar race. 

i- Asia the sunshine of the tsorn, 

r A ButterSy (but newly bom) 

^) Sat proudfy perkise on a rose ; 

|f With pert conceit nis bosom glows j 

I His wings (ill! glorious to behold) 

t Bedropt with azure, jet and gnld, 

I Wide he displays J the spangled dew 

["■ Reflects hb eyes, and various hue. 

y His now forgotten friend, a Snatl, 

• Beneath his house, wiib slimy trail 
, Crawls o'er the grass ; whom when he spies. 
In wrath he to the gard'ner cries : 
** What means yon peasant's daily toil. 
From choking weeds to rid the soil .' 
Why wake you to the morning's care ? 
Why with new arts correct the year J 
Why grows the peach with crimson hue ? 
And why the plum's inviting blue? 

' Were they to feast his taste design'd, 
That vermine of vDraeious kind f 
Crush then the (low, the pilfring race ; 
So purge thy garden from disgrace," 

" What arrogance !'* the snail replied ; 
" How insolent is upstart pride ! 
Hadst thba not thus witb insult vain 
Provok'd nty patience to complain, 
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gHAPTER II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

Tht looking-glass ; or, ill-humour corrcciai 

JL HERE was a little stubborn dacne. 

Whom no authority could tame : 

Restive by long inoulgence grown, 

Ngt will she minded but her own : 

At trifles oft sheM scold and fret ; 

Then in a corner take a. seaf , 

And sourly moping all the day, 

-Disdain alike to work or play. 

Papa all softer arts had tried > 

And sharper remedies applied ; 

But both were vain ; for evVy course 

He took, still made her worse and worse. 

Mamma observM the rising lass, 
By stealth retiring to the glass, 

' To practise little airs unseen. 
In the true genius of thirteen : 
On this a deep design she laid 
To tame tbe humour of the maid ; 
Contriving, like a prudent mother. 
To make one folly cure anothier. 
Upon the wall against the seat 
Which Jessy us'd for her retreat. 
Whene'er by accident offended, 
A Looking-glass was straight suspended ; 
That it might show her how deformM 
She lookMy and frightful, when she stormN 
And warn her, as she priz'd her beauty, 
Tc bend her humour to her duty. 
All this the Look'\ng.^\a«s ^cVvxe^M \ 
Its threats were nfi\u4^4a^vidL>a^\\t:s^^* 
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The maid, who s|>urn'cl at all advice, 

Greir tame sad gentle in a trice : 

So when all other means had fail*d, 

The silent monitor prerail'd. wilkie. 

SSCTIOH u. 

The Butterfly and the Snail ; or, elevation rend^s 
little minds proud and insolent, 

.- All upEtartt insolent in place, 

Semind us of their rnlgar race. 

As in the sunshine of the morn, 

A Butterfly (but newly bom) 
• Sat proudly perkinf on a rose ; 
- With pert conceit fits bosom glows; 

His wings (all glorious to behold) 

Bedropt with azure, jet and eoid. 

Wide he displays ; the spangled dew 

Reflects his eyes, and various hue. 

. His now forgotten friend, a Snail, 

i Beneath his house, with slimy trail 

Crawls o'er the grass ; whom when he spies. 

In wrath he to the gard'ner cries : 

*• What means yon peasant's daily toil. 

From choking weeds to rid the soil ? 

Why wake you to ihe morning's care ? 

Why with new aris correct the year ? 

Why grows the peach with crimson hue i 

And why Ihe plum's inviting blue? 
» Were they to feast his taate design'd. 

That vermine of voracious kind 'f 

Crush then the ilow, the pilfring race ; 

So purge thy garden from disgrace." 
" What arrugant:e !" the snail replied j 

" How insolent is upstart pride ! 

HadHt thou not thus with insult vain 

ProTok'd tvy patience to complain. 
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I had conqeaPd thy meaner birtb» 
Nor trac'd thee to the squm of e^irlb* 
'For scarce Dine suns have wal^'d the hQqrs, 
To sveil the fruit, and paint t^e AoivVb, 
Snce I thy humbler life survey'd, 
In base and sordid guise arrayM : 
A hideous insect,- Viley unclean, 
You dragg'd a slow and noispipe train ; 
And from yonr spider bowels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty clue. 
I own tny humbly life, good friend ; 
Snail was I born, and Snail shall eiud. 
And what's a butterfly ? At best, 
llei's but a caterpillar drest : 
And all thy race (a numerous seed) 
Shall prove of ca^rpiliar breed. cay 

S|SCTION III. 

T/ie Brother and SisUr^ or^ mental $^£ctte 
superior to pei^iotuU beauty^ 

Warned by our counsel oft beware. 
And look into yourself with care. 
There was a certain father had 
A homely girl and comely lad. 
These being at their childish play 
Within tb^r mother's room one day^ 
A fooking-glass was in the chair, 
And they beheld their face); there. 
The boy ^rows prouder as he looks j 
The girl is itx a rage, nor brooks 
Her boasting brotner^s jests and sne^r^y 
Affronted at e^ch word she hears. 
Then to her father down she fires^ 
And urges all she cau devise 
Against the boy^ who cpuld presume 
To meddle io ^ lddy*s room* 
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ivhicb, embracing each in turn ' ""^ ,' ■'" ' 
lb most afl'ectionatc concern, .''".'■, 

ly dears/' said he, " you must notpdM . 
lay without ih'ia useful glass ; / ■■ . 
J, lest you spoil a pretty face, ' ^^ 
doing things to your disgrace — ' 
ii, by good conduct lo correct '"'.'' ' , 
Lir form, and beautify defect," ' '»MAI(T; 

'lOmbdnd^M^P^^ Hr^naifii^ and eiiueation. 

It edncabon fonw t^^iqiad. :•.*.':: <:.,- 
: educatioo lie^ar Bupplil^ 
i»t ruling nafurie b^a, deQied. , . 

'on'll the ft^^o^ioK page pursiie,, 
taie«^)i. jtrqre $is docerioe triv< i. 
Snce tbtlwjimft^all.liFatesbetongi '; 
B laipb Blall ufher jo ,xuy song ; 
lOM 8p6wy fleec« a^oiu'd herein, ;, 
ble[n,of native Tt^itewitjiin.., .; ■•-■^ j,. 

JIlDess and love poneia'd her soul. 
Innocence had erowo'd the whole. . 
faanc'd upon ^ luclfiesi dfty, 
3 little wanton, fiilf of play, 
oic'd a thimy bank lo gatii ; , ,„-,. . ■,-. 
short the triumphs of her reigR'; " ^, 
i treacherous slopes her fate foretell',*' 
1 soon the pretty triflcr fell.. , .. . 

leath, a dirty ditch impress'd ^,. /[ 

mire upon her sputless vest'. ';'^ - 

lat greater ill could lamb betide, ''', '.,' 
i butcher's barh'rous knife beside? ' - ' 
?he shepherd, wounded with her cries^ " 
light to the bleating sufferer flics. /. 

N 2 ;: . ,, 
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The lambkiD in his arms he took, 
And bore her to a neigbb^ruig brook« 
The silver stream her wool re&n'd ; 
Her fleece in Tirgin whiteness shin'cl. 

Cleans'd firomjpollatioB^ every stain. 
She joined her fellows on the plain ; 
And saw afar the stinking shore. 
But ne^er approachM those dangers nior^* 
*t*he shepherd blessed the kind event. 
And view'd his flock with sweet content. 

To market nekt hb shapM his way, * 

And bought provisions for the day : 
Aat made, fdr wimer^ rich soppfy, 
A purchase from a farmer's sty. 
The children i>6ttntf therr parent crowd ; 
And testify their Mtth aloud. 
They saw the stfMger with sui^rii^, 
' \nd all admired h\t littte eyes. 
Dimiliar gfow^, he shar'd their joys ; 
SharM tocr the porHdge with the boys. 
The females o'er his dress preside ; 
They wash his face and scotrr his hide. 
But daily ttiore a siiHne be gre\t. 
For all these housewives e^ercodld 'do. 

ccnciroM 

ThtBetand the Ant; or, the advantages of 
plication dnd diligence in eairly years. 

On a bright dewy jstimmer^s morn 
A Bee ranged o'er the verdant lawn ; 
Studious to husband ev^-y hour. 
And make the most of evVy flowV. 
^Jimble from stalk to stalk she flies. 
And loads with yellow wax her thighs ; 
IVith which the artist l!>uirds her comb. 
And keeps all tight aad^R^m ^\.\!k»cBA^\ 
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: Sucks bMN]rtO-i|wi«k'Mr oell*; . 
Or ev*rT tompticM'rMei JManqM, .- . 
Or s^3Ulil;ttf£wnKriwri»; 
ITet iWTerTc«»-tm'HNOMif^btooBy ' 

t-r»Or ot ita baaiwy, -or y orfniwiir ' 
Thus ibe diicbug'd, in e«'ry way, 
Tbe various duties of tbe day. 
It cluDc'd I friieu uiii #u near, 

. Whose brow was furrow'd^'er by care ; 

■'^ great economhirwat A»,' 
Nor less laborious than the Bee ; 
By pensive parents dften i^glit 

., What ills arjsefrtRD tfBtit (^'ttlotigiR''j'" 

;' Tbkt-frtiTertyob'rfoth de|feriA,' 
On poverty tbe'lbi»ii>ffrfeb*ii- ■■■■■" 
I^ence ev'ry day tbe^vt U found 

' With anxious step* tdiread the groapd'i 

.With curious s«ai<£it to' (race the ^in; 
And drag'fhe'W*yid»d.lvitl)'p»in. , 

The actite Bite WllA fHiiiMte: sa# 
Tbe Ant ffiXSi her. iwaaCiS law. 
Ab ! sitter- lab oarer, says abe, - . . 
Howreryl9i;tjifiaiieare wel, , : ,| . j 
Who, taugntin'iufipicy to^DOv 
The comforts wbiA from labour flow, 
Arc indepe9deot:of:tjM'gFBatf . - 
Nor know tbe vrant^^f IKide and ittrtei 

' Why is our£Dod.s«vary swoetf' -tH' '* 
Because wf aarn W^OCB^ V<e Q4tt. .. 
Why are our wanJii so very few i 
Becanseire »ati»e'< caUspurstNL 
Whence our con^iicedcy 4^ windV 
' Because we act fUH- >p'aa^>aiaign'd. ' 
Have we iocfssawt>adi*to;di5'^ ;. 
Is not a)] nature busy too ^ 
Does pot-tfa^iiiiiii with eimstfiit pate* 
Persist toiuD bis MWOtfi'Me?- ~ 
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Do not the stars, which shine so bright, 
Ren^w their courses evVy night ? 
Does not the ox obedient bow , . 

His patient neck, and draw the. plough? 
Or when did e'er the genVous steed 
Withhold his labour or his speed ? cott< 



SECTION VI. 

The Doves. 

» 
Reasoning at evVy step be treads, 

Man yet oiistakes his way. 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads^ 
Are rarely known to stray. 

One silent eve I wanderM late, 

And heard the voice of love ; 
The turtle thus addressed her mate. 

And soothed the listening dove : 

** Our mutual bond of faith and truth. 

No time shall disengage ; 
Those blessings of our eairly youth, 

Shall cheer cur latest age. 

While innocence without disguise, 

And constancy sincere. 
Shall fill the circles of those eyes. 

And mine can read them there ; 

Those ills that wait on all below 

Shall ne*er be felt by me. 
Or, gently felt, and only so, 

As being sharM with thee. 

When lightninprs flash among the trees, 
Or kites are bov'ring near, 
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ir lot ibee ^9De t)iqy«4ize, 
dd know DO other f«ir. 

: then I feel nyulf » trif^^ 
.nd presithy weddetl ti.4e». - 
Ql*'a AiuiioD Carm'd for Ijfc 
>e«tb oerer nhtli diTide. 

, ofa ! if, fickle eiid unchaste, 
forgive a trajuicnt tbought,) 
m «ouldo becopte unkind At Um, n" 
.nd svono thy pnseiit lot> 

need of hghcnings from on hig^> 
ir kites with cruel bi(s^; 
lied th* endeuments oi^ thw9 ^ye, 
'his nidon'd- heart woiiJd -bre^b." 

IS bang the sweet Kquesler^d bird , 

oft M the pssaii^ wind i 

1 I recorded what I h««d~. 

. lessan for mankind. . conrnn. 

SECTION VII. 

The GvU^mhes. 
I a garden, on a currant bush, 
B -Goldfinches had built their airy seat ; 
next orchard Uv'd a friendly thrush, 
' distant far, a woodl«rk*s aoR retrettt. 

blest vith ease, and in each ether blett, 
Ji early songs they wak'd the neighb'ring 

graves ; 
me malur'd their joy, and crownM their nest 
:ti infant pledget of^their faithful lores. 

low, what transport glow'd in eiiber's eye ! 
at equal fondnesi dealt tW ^\o\Xe&.l'[»A\ 
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What joy each otber^s likeness to descry. 
And future sonnets in the chirping brood f 

But ah ! what earthly happiness can last ? 

How does the fairest purpose often Fail ! 
A truant school* boy's wantonness could -blast 

Their flattering hopes, and leave them boti 
wail. 

The most ungentle of his tribe was he ; 

No generous piecept ever touchM his heart 
With concord false, and hideous prosody, 

He scrawPd his task, and blunderM o'er bis f 

On mischief bent, he mark'd with rav'nous ey 
Where, wrapt tn down, tlie callow songsters 

Then rushing, rudely seizM the-glitt'ring pri2 
And bore it in. his impious hands away ! 

But how shall I describe, in numbers rude, 
The pangs for poor Chrysomitris decreed. 

When, irom her secret stand, aghast, she viei 
The cruel spoiler perpetrate the deed f 

** O grief of griefs !" with shrieking voice she ci 
** What sight is tlris that I have lived to sei 

O ! that 1 had in youth's fair season died* 
From all false joys, and bitter sorrows free. 

Was it for this, alas ! with weary bill, 

Was it for this I pois'd th' unwieldy straw ; 

For this I bore the moss from yonder hill. 
Nor shunn'd the ponderous stick along to dr 

Was it for this I pick'd the wool with care. 
Intent with nicler skill our work to crown ; 

For this, wirh pain, I bent the stubborn hair. 
And lin'd our cradle with the thistle's down 
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for this my freedom I resigned, 

ceas'd to rove at iiTgp from plain to plaia ; 

i I sat at home whole days coitfin'd, 

ear the scorchiog heat, and pealing rain > 



for this my watchful eyes grew dim ? 
.his the roses on my cheek turn pale; 
my goMcD plam<^e, once lo trim ! 
all my wonted mirth and spirits fail !" 

ung the mournful bird her piteous tale! — 
piteous tale her mournful mate return'd : 

ide by side they sought the distant vale ; 
there in secret sadness inly tnouFn'd. 

JAOO. 
SECTION VIII. 

The pet Lamb. 

sw was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 
I a voice ; it said, " Drink, pretty creature, 

drink !" ■ 

ooking o'er the hedge, before me I espied, 
v-white mountain Lkihb, with a maiden at 

its side. ' ' • 

]er sheep were near, the Lamb was all alone, 
y a slender cord was tether'd'to a stone ; 
one knee on the grass did the Kttle maiden 

kneel, 
to the mountatn Lamb she gave its evening 

meal. - )' 

little Barbara Letbwaite, a child of beaaty 

rare : . 
;h'd them With delight } they were k l«n\f 
pair.,' 

■ •#■• 



I 
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And now with empty cafi, the maiden turned aMt'i 
Bat ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did im 

my. 

Towards the Lamb she lookM^ and from that shad} 

place 
I unob^rv'd could see the woHcirtgs of her fac^:-. 
If nature to her tong^ ctSfuU measui^d numtel 

bring. 
Thus, thought I, to her Lamb that little maijl 

would sing. 

<< What ails thee, young one ? what ? why putf 'il^ 

at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed apd 

board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can bejj 
Rest, little young one, rest ; what is't that ail 

thee ? 




What is it thou wouldst seek ? What's wanl 

thy heart ? 
Thy limbs, are they not strong ? and beautiful tl 

art : ' Vi 

This grass is tender grass ; these flowers, they havl 

no peers ; 

And that green corn all day is rustling in thy eaili 

'i 

If the sun is shining hot,, do. but stretch thy 

len chain. 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou 

gain: 
For rain and mountain storms, the like thou need*i 

not fear ; 
The rain and storm are things which scarcely 

come here. 

ttcst, little young one,Teal\ iVio^lkint forgot 

day 
When my father foulldl\xtlttoX>V^t^»>RMVliv«l 
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r flocks were on tbe hill>» but ihoa mrt' dwn'd 

by none, 
thy mothsr from thy side For urennore wai 

gone. 

)ok thee in his arms, and in pity bronght thee 

home: 
ssed day for thee! then vhither wouldst thou 

roam? 
diful Durse thon bast ; tbe dam that did tfaec 

yean 
1 the monntaiDtops,DO kinder could have been. 

I know'st that^ twice a day, Tve brought thee 
in this can 

I water ftom the brook, as dear as erer ran: 
twice in the day, whca the ground is wet 

with dew, 
ig tbee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and 
new. 

II not, will not rest 1 — Poorcreature'can it be 
*tis thy mother's heart, which is working so 

in thee? 
gs ^at I know not of perhaps to thee are dear, 
dreams of things which thou canst neither aee 

nor bear, '\ 

! the mo'uiitalit tops that look so green and 

fair ; — ' ' ■ 

leard of fearfiil winds aiid darkness that come 

there: 
little brooks, that seem all pastime and. all 

pfay> ' 

II they are angry, roar like lions for their 

prey. 

thou De«d*st not dread tbe raren in the sky ; 
rilt not come to thee ; our cottage is hard b*}. 
O 
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And now with emf>ty can, the ouiden turD*d a^iT; 
Bac ere ten ymrds were gone her footsteps did ub 
■lay. 

Towards the Laaib she lookM, and from that sba^ 

place 
I anobserv^d could see the woHcings of her fmot: 
If natore to her tongue coqM measui^d Bonibcll 

bring. 
Thus, thought I, to her Lamb that littk 

would sing. 

<< What »ls thee, yoong one i what ? why pdf * 

at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed 

board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can 
Rest, little young one, rest; what is't that 

thee? 




%Vhat is it thou wouldst seek ? What's w 

thy heart ? 
Tby Fimbs, are they not strong r and beautifnl 

art: 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers, they 

no peers; 
And that green com all day is rustling in thy 

If the sun is shining hot, do bui stretch thy 

len chain, 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou 

gain: 
For rain and moantain storms, the like thou 

not fear ; 
The fain and storm are things which scarcely 

come here. 

Rest, liale young one, Tesit *, X&koa biat forgot 

day 
VYIieD m J father fou1ldibM€lXlX;liat^»RM\»vm 




r flocks were on tbe Ulbi bat tbom wcrt 0VD*d 

by Done, 
thy mother from iby aide for erennore was 

gone. 

wk tbee in his uinsj and in pity brought thee 

home: 
saed d*y for tbee < then wludier woaldst tboa 

rosm? 
tbfol nune tboa but; the dam tb«t did tbe* 

yean 
I the monntuntopt, DO kinder could hire been. 

I know'it that, twice a day, Fre brongfat tbee 
in this can 

I water from tbc brook, as clear as erer ran : 
twice in ths day, when the ground is wet 

with dew, 
ig thee draughts of milk, warm milk It is and 
new, 

II not, will not rest!- — Poor creature can it be 
*ti5 thy mother's heart, which is working lo 

in tbee ? 

5s that I know not of perhaps to tbee are dear, 
reams of things which thou caust neither see 
nor hear, 

! the mountain tops that look so green and 

fair; — 
leard of fearful winds and darkness that come 

there: 
little brooks, that seem ^1 pastime and. ail 

play, • 

11 they are angry, roar like lions for their 

prey. 

thou necd'st not dread tbe raven in tlie sky ; 
-ill not come to thee ; our cottage is hard b^. 
O 
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Night woA dvf thou art safe as lirin^ thing tMi I 

Be happy then and rest; what u^t tlut aili 

thee f " woRPuwcaTa 

SECTION IX. 

TAf Fanner, the Spaniel^ (mtf the Qat* 

As at his board a farmer sat^ 
Replenish^ by his homeir troat, . 
His favMte Spaniel near aim stood, 
And with his master shared tho food ; 
The crackling bones his jaws devoor*d. 
His kpping tongue the trenchen scom^d ^ 
Tilly sated now, supine he hj. 
And snor*d the rising fumes away. 

The hungry Cat, in turn drew near. 
And humbly craved a servani^s share. . 
Her modest worth the master knew, p 
And straight the fattening morsel threw. 
£nragM, the snarling cmr awoke. 
And thus with spiteful envy spoke : 
^ They only claim a right to eat» 
Who earn by services their meat ; 
Afe^ zeal and industry inflame 
To scoiir the fields, and spring the game ; 
Off plunged in the wint*ry wave, ^ 

For man Uie wounded bird to save. 
With watchful diligence* I keep 
From prowlmg wmvea bis fieocy sheep j 
At home his midnight hours secure, ' 

And drive; the robber from the door. . 
' For this his breast with kindness glows, 
For this iuA hand the food bestows. 
And shall thy indolence impart 
A warmer friendship to his heart, 
Tlwk %h^ bt fobs me of qgr doe, 
T«b|lWipnr aufth vUe things as you !** 
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" I own,'* with oiMkiiMi Pun replied^ 
** Superior merit oa your side ; 
Nor does my breast witli envy swell. 
To fiod it recoOipeosM so well : 
Yet I, in nbat my nature can, 
Contribute to the good of man. 
Whose claws destroy tbe pilPiing mouse f 
Who drives the Termin from the bouse i 
Or, watcbful for the Ub'Ting swsiti. 
From lurking rats lecares the grain i 
From bence if he rewords bestow. 
Why should your heart with gall overflow i 
Why pine my bappineu to see^ 
Since there's enough for you and mt ?" 

" Ttfy words are just," the Farmer cried, 
And spuTo'd the suarler from his side. 

kiooBX, 



I !'-■/, 



/ , 



T/i£ tf&tat and ihe Weeii. 



'TwAs in a pleasant month of spribg, 
Wffen flow'rets bloom ahd warblers mng ; 
A Bald of wheat beean to rise, 
The farmer's hope, nis country's prise. 
Wtn^ lo ! amid the op'nidg ears, 
A various crop of weeds appears.' 
The poppy, soldier-like array'd, 
Its flimsy scarlet flDw'ra display'd. 
Some, like the lofty sky, Were blue : . 
And some were ting'd with golden fauc ; 
But ev'ry where tbe wheat was seen, 
Clad in one robe of modest green. 
It chanc'd three youths in city bred. 
That knew to eat, not raise their bread, 
for pleasure's uke, bad rambled there. 
To see tbe san, and bnatl^ freah ur. 



r 
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Of herbs and grain they little knew. » 
What Linnseun wrote, or Sinclair grew : 
But each, as o'er the field they gaz^d. 
What fancy led to, pluck'd and praised. 
•* See," said the first, " this flowV so red. 
That gently bows its blushing head : 
Can the whole field a plant display, . 
So rich, so noble, and so gay ?" 

" Yes," said the next, ** the flow'r I show, 
With star-like rays, and sky-like blue. 
So much does your dull plant outshine. 
That the best choice is surely mine/' 

<' Stop," said the third, <' the fiow'ral hold. 
With cluster'd leaves of burnish'd gold, 
Than vours or his, is richer drcst : 
The cfioice Fre made, it doubtless best." 
In this, however, each agreed, 
That nothing could his own exceed ; 
And that the rising blades of green, 
Did not deserve to grow between. 

A Farmer chanc'd behind the gate 
To overhear the youths' debate : 
Knowing from ign'rance error springs. 
He strove to teach them better things. 

<' My lads," he said, ** now understand^ 
These are but weeds that spoil our land ; 
But the green blades you trample down 
Are wheat, man's f»od, and nature's crown. 
With art and pains the crop is sown ; 
And thus your daily bread is grown. 
Alas! your judgment was not right, 
Because you jadg'd from outward sight." 




XevmHUf tht tource ^ eharily. 

Br gen'roui goodnau taugfal, my mmrly TMth 

Soon learDt humanity. — My parent* diea-T> 

Orphans hare cltims en cbantabis sonli ; 

rba pioui Kdg«i thought so : taav'd, pwhapt, 

B^ the soft eloquence of infant tears, 

KrebaiK:e by oatura promplsd, to fail roof 

Be led the fathorteu. — It was the seat 

Of nuptial happiness : a rustic «ot, 

^all, yet eenTCnieiit, for their wants were fur : 

^Bd ^ear, knowing what all men ihonid leain, 

^''aa witi) his lot contented. —Happy state { 

Uboar be plied for exercise, not gain. 

^t early dawn, he led me to the field ; 

Ind, drawing morals from each taah be tocA, 

Told me, *' that ev'ry seed, well sewn ob earthy 

"Ould yield full harvest in that awful day, 

l^hen all arrears of labour shall be paid } 

Each welUroeaot toil rewarded."— Once, per- 

ehanoe, 
1 found him busied near a murm'ring rill : 
I'o various little streams he tnm'd its source, 
^Vbere, wand'ring doviouc through bis neat dreisM 

grounds, 
[t eheer'd the green copla, ^ill'd (be earing corn ; 
Itten trickled gmtly tbro^fa the perfum'd grove. 
"Hark well, my child," he said; " tUs little 

stream 
Shall teach thee Charity. It is a sourae 
I nerer knew to fail : directed thus 
Be that sofi stream, the fountain of thy boatt. 
For, Oh ! my much lor'd child, I trust fhj hcftr<. 
Has those affections that ahftU Una tVi^wA\ 
inri Sowing softly, like t\j\» \\tt\e tCi\, 
O 2 
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Cheer all that droop."-^The good man did not en ; 
The milk of human*kindnes8 warmM my breast ; 
Young as I was, I felt for others' ivoes^ 
And, when I could, relieved them. — Yet I wai 

young ! 
And, having lavished all my infant store 
In gewgaw toys, and childish fooleries^ 
I do remember well, a vet'ran old, 
Maimed and disfigur*d by the hand of war. 
Implored my charity. I felt, alas ! 
His various wants — sore, sick, and wan, he seeoaM: 
My little heart bled at each wound he showed. 
Alas! alas ! replied my infant thoughts. 
And shall want cloud the evening ofhis days 
Whose noon of life was toil ? — And then I wept«v^. 
It was the first time that I e'er knew want ; W 

I was indeed a bankrupt. Edgar came. 
I wept, but spoke not ; for my heart was full. 
*' What wilt thou give, my boy ?" — Fearing a lie, 
I sobbed out truth most sadly. Edgar felt ; 
PardonM my folly ; (for he lovM my tears ;) 
And gave what soothed the poor man's misery. 
But, in our evening's walk, behold ! the stream 
Was dry. I ask'd the cause — ^^ Mark me, my 

child; 
This rill, I told thee oft, through all thy life, ' 
Should teach thee Charity. — Now let it teach. 
If yet thou hast to learn, that the bless'd source 
Of liberal deeds is, wi i Economy. 
This mom, like thee, I drew the stream too fast : 
Now — when the parch'd glebe wants its wat'jry aid. 
The source is all exhausted." 
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CHAPTER III. 
DIDACTIC nSCES. 



To some children listening to a lark. 

OEE the lark prnnei his active wings, 
Bises to heav*n, and soars, and sings ! 
Bis [Doming hymns, his mid-day lays. 
Are one continued »ong of praise. 
He speaks his Maker all he can, 
And shames the silent tongue of man, 
Whca the declining orb of light 
Remiods him of approaching night, ' 
Bis warbling vespers swell his breast ; 
And, as he siogs, he sinks to rest. 
Shall birds instructire lessons teach, 
And we be deaf to what they preach ?— 
No, ye dear nestlings of my heart ; 
Go, act the wiser songster's part: 
Spurn your warm couch at early dawn. 
And with your God begin the morn. 
To Him your grateful tribute pay. 
Through ev'ry period of the day. 
To him your ev'iiing songs direct ; 
His eye shall watch, his arm protect : 
Though darkness reigns, he's with you stilt ; 
Then sleep, my babes, and fear no ill. 

COTTOH. 
SECTION II. 

The advantages e/tarl}/ religion. 

Havpy the child, whose tender years, 
Reccire initructioD kbU'^ 




Who hates the sinner's path, aftd fears 
The road that leads to bdl. 

When we give up euryoufli toGod, 

'Tis pleasing in his e^es; 
A flowV, that's offi^r'd in tb« bud^ 

Is no vain sacrifice. 

'Tis easy work, if we begin 

To fear the Lord betimes ; 
While sinner^, who grow old in sin, 

Are hsgrdeii'd in their crimes. 

'Twill save us frooi a thousand snares^ 

To mind r^ligioM young ; 
It will preserve our following year9» 

And make our virtue strong. 

To thiee, Almighty God ! to thee 

Our childhood we resign ; 
'Twill please us to look back and see 

That our whole lives were thine* 

Let the sweet work of prayer and praise 

Employ our youngest breath : 
Thus we're prepar'd for longer days, 

Or fit for early death. watt%. 

SECTION III. 

P^^< and kv€ recammfiui^d. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite^ 

For God has made them 90 ; 
Let bears and lions growl fiKl fight. 

For 'tis Uieir nature Jtoo.v* ' 

But, children, you sVuMold tAitei let 
Such angry paJ^imi tw \ 
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Vour tittle huida were aercr made 
To tear each othei'i eye*. 

Let 1o?e through all your actions run. 

And all your words be tnild ; 
Lire like God's well beloved Son, . 

That sweet and lovely chilij. 

His soul was gentle as a lamb ; 

And as in age he grew, 
He grew in favour both with man, 

And God his Father too. 

The Lord of all who reigns above. 

Does from his beav'niy throoe. 
Behold what children dwell in love. 

And marks them for his owd. watts. 

SECTION IV. 

To a young ivoman, with a watch. 

While this gay toy attracts thy sight. 

Thy reason let it warn ; 
And seize, my dear, that rapid time. 

That never must return. 

If idly lost, no art or eare 

The blessing can restore % 
And Heav'n requires a strict account 

ForcT'ry mispent hour. 

Short is our longest day of life. 

And soon its prospect ends. 
Yet OL] that d^ y'» uncertain date. 

Eternity depends. 

But equal to our being's aim, 

The space to virtue giv'n ; 

i. And e»'ry minuip, welt improv'd, 

Securesan a^e in heaVa. cK«:tt.v- 
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fEcTi6ir r. 
Ferses accompanpng a nougay. 

Thou can^st not steal the rose^s bloomy 

To decorate tby fiice ; 
Bat the sweet brash of modesty^ 

Will lend an equal grace. 

These violets scent the distant gale : 
(They grew in lowly bed ;) 

So real worth new merit gains^ 
By diffidence overspread. 

Nor wilt thou e*er that lily^s white^ 

In thy complexion find ; 
Yet innocence may shine as fair^ 

Within tby spotless mind. 

Now, ID the opening spring of life^ 
Let ev^ry flo#*f^t bloom : . 

'ri\e budding virtues in thy breast 
SHall yield tlie best perfume. 

This nosegay, in thy bosom placed, 

A moral may convey : 
For soon its brightest tints shall fade. 

And all its sweets decay « .: 

So shortJiv'd are the lovely tribes 
. Of Flora's transient reign ; 
They bud) blow, wither, fall and die ; 
Then turn to earth again. 

And thus, my dear, must ev'ry charm. 
Which youth is proud to sb«re ; . 

AKIbathis quick succession prove. 
And the same troth declsM. 







e» vill chwca 

tiich giawiag fanlth bflipMtka; 
ftge will wriukle with Ito csiM 
>e saule cm bMUt;'* cbflckt. 

IS that ff^raut myrtle wreathf 
ill all the rest lurTive'; 
.all the mentftl pnces itill, 
trough eodlcH ages Un. 

. OECTION ri. 

Duties^ the Mommg. 

the tine for sleep has ma ; 

before or with the mo. 
thy hands aod humbly pray, 

fountaiQ of eteroal day, 
t, aa the light serenely faiir, 
nines all the tracts of aii ; 

■acred Spirit so may rest, ■ , 

\\ quick'ning beunit upon thy breast ; 

kindly clean it all nithio, 
D darker blemishes of sir. -, 

shine with gtace until -xe Tiew 

realm it gild with g'^jry too. 

the day that uiwiis r.i air, 
igs niong its toil ant! are. 
n the lap of night it springs, 
h he^ps oF businetui on- its wiogs ; 
pare to meet tbem 'i a mind, 
it bows bubmissive!/ resign'd : 
It would to works dppoinled fall ; 
It knows that God tias order 'li alt. 
I whether, with a imAll repast, 

break the sober i. orv>:ng &»t ; 
in our thougbls and Imuses lay 
t futare picuods of the day ;, 
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Or early walk abroad to meet 

Our business with industrious feet : 

Whatever we think, whatever we do> 

His jelory still be kept in view. 

O, Giver of eternal bliss, 

Heav'niy Father, grant me this ! 

Grant it to all, as well as me. 

All whose hearts are fix'd on thee; 

Who revere the Son above ; 

Who thy sacred Spirit love ! pakv 

SECTION vix. 

The mind to be cultivated. 

Hear, ye fair mothers of our isle, 
Nor scorn your poet's homely style. 
What tho* my thoughts be quaint or nev 
ril warrant that my doctrine's true : 
Or if my sentiments be old, 
Bemember, truth is sterling gold. 

You judge it of important weight. 
To keep your rising ofispring straight : 
For this such anxious motions feel, 
And ask the friendly aid of steel ; 
For this import the distant cane. 
Or slay the monarch of the main. 
And sbali the soul be warpM aside. 
By passion^ prejudice, and pride? 
Deformity of heart I call 
The worst deformity of all. 
Your cares to body are confinM ; 
Few fear obliquity of mind. 
Why not adorn the better part ? 
This is a nobler theme for art. 
For what is form, or what is facef 
But the souPs index, or its case i ■ 

Now take a simiUe at hand ;'i^^ 
Compare the mental aovV to Wi^. 
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6elcls be tilfd with annual care, 
minds lie fallow ev'ry year P 
[ice the crop depends on you, 
them the culture which ia due : 
sT'ry weed, and dreis the soil ^ 
xvest shall repay your toil, 
nan minds rcMmble trees, 
v'ry moralist agrees, ' 
3 all the stragglers of your vine ; 
shall the purple clusters shine, 
^ard'ner knows, that fruitful Ufe 
ands his salutary knife : 
ivery wild luxuriant shoot, 
lbs the bloo[»j or starres the fruit. 

^ COTTOK. 

SECTIBK Tin. 

Dependence on Providence. 

;gard the world with cautious ty6, 
raise your expectation high, 
hat tha balunc'd scales be such, 

neitbar fear nor hope too much, 
lisappointment's not the thing ; 
priae and pasuon point the sting, 
is a aea where storms mnst rise ; ^ 

folly talks of cloudless skies : 

vho contracts hm swelling sail, 

ies the fury of the gale. 

i StilJ, nor aniious thoughts employ; 

rust embitters present joy : 

Sod for all efents depend ; 

cannot want when God's your friend, 
gh well your part, and do your best ; 
re to your M^er all the rest. 

hand which form'd tbee io the wonb, 
des frotn the cradle to the totab. 
P 
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Can the fond mother slight her boy; 
Can she forget her prattling joy ? 
Say, then> shall sovereign Love desert 
The humble, and the honest heart ? 
Heav*n may not grant thee all thy miml ; 
Yet say not thou that Heav'n^s unkind. 
God is alike, both good and ivise. 
In what he grants, and what denies : 
Perhaps, what Goodness gives to-day, 
To-morrow, Goodness takes away« 

You say, that troubles intervene ; 
That sorrows darken half the, scene. 
True — and this consequence ym see, 
The world was ne*er designed, for thee : 
You're like a passenger below, 
That stays perhaps a night or so; 
But still bis native country lies 
Beyond the boundaries of the skies. 

Of Heav'n ask virtue, wisdom, health ; 
But never Jet thy pray V be wealth. 
If food be thine, (though little gold,) 
And raiment to repel the cold ^ 
Such as may nature's "wants suffice. 
Not what from pride and folly rise ; 
If soft the motions of thy soul, 
And a calm conscience crowns the whole ; 
Add but a friend to all this store. 
You can't in reason wish for more : 
And if kind Heav'n this comfort brings, 
'Tis more than Heav'u bestows on kings* 

COTTO: 
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CHAPTER V. 

PROMIICUOUS FI£CF.>. 
iECTIOH I. 

Gratitude to the Supremt Being. 

I.OW cheerful alon^ the gay mead. 
The daisy and cow.alip appear ! 
n flocks, as they carelenly feed, 
Rejoice in the spring of the year. 

le myrtles that shade the fray bow'rs, 
The herbage that springs from the sod, 
'eea, plants, cooling fruib*, and aweet flowers, 
All rise to the praise of roy God. 

all man, the great mastsr of all, 
The eoly iiueosibla prove > 
Tbid it, fair Gratitude's call ! 
Forbid it, derotion and love t 

ha Lord, who such wonders could raise, 
And still can destroy with a nod, 
y lips shall incessantly praisu ; 
My heart siiail rejoice in my God. 

SECTIOK n. 
AcknowledgTtKnt of Divine favours. 

Whene'f.r I take my walks abroad. 

How many pour 1 see! 
What shall I render to my God, 

For all his gifts i% rae ! 
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Can the fond mother slight her boy; 
Can she forget her prattling joy ) 
Say, then> shall sovereign Lore desert 
The humble, and the honest heart ? 
Heav*n may not grant thee all thy miml ; 
Yet say not thou that HeaT^oV unkind. 
God is alike, both good and ivise. 
In what he grants, and what denies : 
Perhaps, what Goodness gives to-day, 
To.morrow, Goodness takes away« 

You say, that troubles intervene ; 
That sorrows diarken half the, scene. 
True — and this consequence ymx see, 
The world was ne*er designM. for thee : 
YouVe like a passenger below. 
That stays perhaps a night or so; 
But still bis native country lies 
Beyond the boundaries of the skies. 

Of Heav'n ask virtue, wisdom, health ; 
But never let thy pray V be wealth. 
If food be thine, (though little gold,) 
And raiment to repel the cold ; 
Such as may nature's "wants suffice. 
Not what from pride and folly rise ; 
If soft the motions of thy soul. 
And a calm conscience crowns the whole ; 
Add but a friend to all this store. 
You can't in reason wish for more : 
And if kind Heav'n this comfort brings, 
'Tis more than Heav'u bestows on kings* 

COTTO* 
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CHAPTER V. 

P&OMtSCDOUS PIECES. 
•ZCTIOH I. 

Gratitude to Ike Supremt Being. 

low cheerful alon^-the gay mead. 
The daisy and cow.»hp appear ! 
n (locks, as they carelenly feed, 
Rejoice in the spring of the year. 

le myrtles that shade the fray bow'rs, 
The herbage that apringa from the sod, 
'ces, plant!, cooling fruib*, and iweet flowers, 
All rise to the praise of roy God. 

all man, the great mastsr of aU, 
The eoly iiuensibla prove > 
rbid it, fair Gratitude'* call ! 
Forbid it, derotion and love ! 

m Lord, who such wonders could raise, 
And still can destroy with a nod, 
y lips shall incessantly praise; 
My heart shall rejoice in my God. 

SECTIOK n. 
Acknowledgment of Divine favours. ' ' 

Whene'er I take my walks abroad. 

How many pour I see! 
What shati I render to my God, 

For all his gifts t« me \ 
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Not more than others I desenre^ 

Yet God has giv'ii me more ; 
For I have food, while oHicrs starve. 

Or beg from door to door. 

How many children in the street, 

Half naked, I behold ! 
While I am cloth'd from head to feet. 

And corcr'd from the cold ! 

While some poor creatures scarce can tell. 
Where they may lay their head, 

I have a home wherein to dwell. 
And rest upon my bed. 

While others early learn to swear. 

And curse, ana lie, and steal, . 
Lord ! I am taught thy name to fear, 

And do thy holy will. 

Are these thy favours, day by day. 

To nie above the rest ? 
Then let me Jove thee more than they. 

And try to serve thee best. watts. 



SECTION III. 

The excellence of the Bible. 

Great God ! with wonder and with praise 

On all thy works I look ; 
But still thy wisdom, pow'r, and grace. 

Shine brightest in thy book. 

The stars, which in their courses roll. 
Have much instruction ^wtn ; 

But thy good word informs my soul 
How I may get to heay'n« 



4# 
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rbe fields preride me food, and aho# 

The goodneia of the Lotd ; 
But fruits of life and gloty grow 

In thy moit holy word. 

Elere arc taj cboiceit trMsares bid. 

Here my best comfort lies ; 
Here my desires are satisfied. 

And' hence my hopes arise. 

Lord ! make me understand thy law ; 

Show what my faults hare been ; 
And from, thy eospel let me draw 

Pardon for aU my sin. 

For here I learo how Jesus died. 

To save my soul from bell : 
Not all the books oo earth beside 

Such bear'nly wonders tell. 

Then let me love my Bible more. 

And take a firesh delight, 
By day to read these wonders o*er> 

Anclmeditate bynight. WATTi. 



SBCTIOH IT. 



On Imhutry, 

Row does the little busy bee 
ImfiroTe each shining hour ; 

And gather honey all the day. 
From ev'ry op'oing flow'r! 

Bow skilfully the builds her cell ! 

How neatlv spreads the wax ! 
And Isboars nard to store it well. 

With the sweet food abe makes. 
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In works of labour, or of skilly 

I would be busy too ; 
For Satan finds some mischief stiU 

For idle hands to do. 

In books, or work, or healthful plaj. 

Let my first years be past ; 
That I may gire for evVy day 

Some good account at last.' wati 

SECTION V. 

On early rising. 

How foolish they who lengthen night. 
And dumber in the morning light ! 
How sweet at early morning's rise. 
To riew the glories of the skies. 
And mark with curious eye the sun 
Prepare his radiant course to run ! 
Its tairest form then nature wears. 
And clad in brightest prreen appears. 
The sprightly lark, with artless lay. 
Proclaims the entrance of the day. 
How sweet to breathe the gale^s perfume. 
And feast the eye with nature's bloom ! 
Along the dewy lawn to roTe, 
And hear the music of the grove ! 
Nor you, ye delicate and fair, 
Neglect to taste the morning air ; 
This will your nerves with vigour t ce, 
Improve and heighten ev'ry grace ; 
Add to your breath a rich perfume , 
And to your cheeks a fairer bloon* 
With lustre te%cb your eyes to gU. v \ 
And health and cheerfulness best^ v 

"ia.'*;;4.oi 
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SECTION VI. 

The dnKoningflij. 

I yonder glaw behold a drowning' fiy ! 

■ little feet how vainly does it ply! 

oor helpless insect ! and will no one save } 

l^illnoonesnaEchtheefrom the threat'ning grave i' 

ly finger's top shall prove a friendly shore, — 

Lfiera, trembler, all tny dangers new are o'er. 

Vipe thy wet wings, and banish all thy fear: 

I^, join thy num'roui kindred in the air. 

tiray it flies J resumes ils harmleas play; 

Qd lightly gambols in the golden ray. 

Smile not, spectators, at this humble deed ; 
or you, perhaps, a nobler task's decreed ; 

young and sinking; family to save ; 
D raise the thoughtless from destruction's vave \ 
o you, for help, the wretched lift their eyes : 
fa ! bear, for pity's sake, their plai^re cries ; 
re l*ng, unless some guardian intajpMe, 
'er tbeir devoted beads, the floods m^ close. 

SECTION VII. 

T» a Redbreast. 

Little bird, with bosoin red,. 

Welcome to my humble shed \ 

Daily near my table steal. 

While I pick my scanty mealv 

Doubt not, little though tberebe. 

But I'll cast a crumb to thee : 

Well rewarded, if I spy 
^Pleasure io thy glancing eye ; 
jfln tbee, ivfaen tliou'st eat thy fill, 
tf*hifiie tiiy breast, and wipe thy bill 
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Come, my feather'd friend, again ! 

Well thou know'st the broken pane. 

Ask of me thy daily store ; 

Ever welcome to my door ! lanchori 



SECTION VIII. 

To a child Jive years old. 

Fairest flower, all flowers excelling, 
Which in Milton^s page we see ; 

Flowers uf Eve's imbower'd dwellings 
Are^ my fair one, types of thee. 

Mark, my Polly, how the roses 
Emulate thy damask cheek ; 

How the bud its sweets discloses — 
Buds thy opening bloom bespeak. 

Lilies are by plain direction 
Emblequ of a double kind ; 

Emblemg^ff tliy fair complexion, 
Emblems of thy fairer mind. 

But, dear girl, both flow'rs and beauty 
Blossom, fade, and die away : 

Then^ursue good sense and duty, 
Evergreens, which ne'er decay | 



C0TT9M 



SECTION rx. 
The Rose. 



How fair is the rose ! what a beautiful flow'r ! 

In summer so fragrant and gay ! 
Rut the leaves are beginning to rade in an bou 

And Khej witlier and die in a day. 
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et the rose has one pow'rful virtue to boast, 
Above all the Hovr'rs of the field : 

^hen its leaves are all dead, and fine colours lost, 
Still bow sweet a perfume it will yield ! 

> frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
Tho* they bloom and look gay like the rose i 

ir all our fond care to preserve them is vain ; 
Time kilts them as fast as he goes. 

hen I'll not be proud of my youth or my beauty, 
Since both of (hem wither and fade i 

it gain a good name by performiiiflf mv duty: 
This wilt scent Jike a rose, whem I'm dead; ' 

WATTS. 



The Ant. 

HESE emmets, how little they are in ogr eyes ! 
'e tread them to dust, and a troop of tIfem'diH, 

Without our regard or concern : *' 
!t as wise as we are, if we went to their school, 
iiere's many a sluggard, and many a fotd, 

Some lessons of wisdom might leftn. 

bey don't wear their time out in sleeping w^^It^; 
It gather up corn in a lutMbiny day, ^ 

And for winter they lay up their stores ^ ' 
'ley manage their work in such reeular fortni, 
ne would think tb^fdrenv all the froi^ and 
the storms ; ' 

And so brought thejr fosd within doors. 

It 1 have less sense than a poor ereepins int.. 
I take not due care for the things I slMul want. 
Nor provide- against dw^cn va xiwift 
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When death or old age shall stare in my face. 
What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days 
If I trifle away all their prime ! 

Now, now, while my strength and my youth ar 

in bloom, 
Let me think what will serve me when sicknes 
shall come, 
And pray that my sins be forgiv'n : 
Let me read in good books, and believe and obey 
That, when death turns me out of this cottage c 
clay. p 

I may dwell in a palace in Heav'n. watt! 

SECTION XI. 

j4 morning hymn. 

My God who makes the sun to know 

His proper hour to rise ; 
And to give light to all below. 

Does send him round the skies. 

When from the chambers of the east 

His morning race begins, 
He. never tires, nor stops to rest; 

But round the world he shines. 

So, like the sun, would 1 fulfil 

The business of the day : 
Begin my work betimes, and still 

March on my heavenly way. 

•. 

Give me, O Lord, thy early grace ; 

.'Nor let my soul complain, 
i!^hat the young morning of my days 
Ha« all been spent in vain. watt?. 




SECTION ZII. 

An evening kymn. 

And now anotber.day is gone, 

I'li siu^ my makers praise : 
My coniKirts ev'ry hour make known 
His Provideoce and grace. 

But how my childhood roiis to waste 
My sins, bow great their sum ! 

Lord ! give me pardos for the pagt^ 
And strength for days to come. 

I lay my body down to sleep ; 

Let angels guard my head, 
And through the hours of darkness keep 

Their watch around my led. 

With cheerful heart I close my eyes, ^ 
Since God will not r 



And in the morning let me rise. 

Rejoicing in bis love. wAi 

SECTION xnt. 

Tke winter's day. 

When raging storms deform the air, 
And clouds sf snow descend; 

And the wide landscape, bright aud fair, 
No deepen'd colours blend ; 

When biting fifost rides on the vtnd. 
Bleak from the north and east. 

And wealth is at its ease reclin'd, 
Prepat'd to laugh and feast ; 
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When the <poor tnv'ler trewili tbe pJain* v 

AH duUpiu of bU w%jf 
And crawlLwiyk night-iDcreuiag pvn> 

And d^Mi'^he pirtiog Awf i 

When powrty in Tile ■ttire. 
Shrinks frDin the biting blast, 
. Or hovera o'er Ifae pigmy fire, 

. . .. And fears it will not lut; 

■■■;. When the fond mother hugi faer duUI ' - 
' ' Still closer to ber breast ; -■.V- 

And the poor in^t, Ihwt-begaird, < 
Scarce feels that it is [»n(t ; — 

Then let your bouDbeous band extend ' . ';. 

lu blesnngfl to the poor; 
Nor spurn the wretched, while they bend,' 

All suppliant, at your door. 

. , * * 

'.. SZCTION XIV. 

Hi. ■ 

-^."■','' Compassion and forgvveneit. 

I WWH the voice of wo j 
Ar- brother mortal mourns : 
-*■ Jdy'eyes with tears, for tears o'erflow ; 
* My heart his ugfas retuiui. 

- I^ear the thirsty cry ; 

The famisfa'd-b^ for Wead : 
" O let my spring tti streams snp^Iy ; 
' My band its bounty shed. — . 

Anil simll not wrath relent, 

Toiich'd by that hunabie straiH, 

My broth*' eying, " I t^pent, - r. 
JVfif TPill oEfend again*" : *-" ,:■ . 



if 
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How else, on iprieblly wing, 

Can hope bear high my pray*r. 
Up to thy throne, my Gpd, ray Kuig, 

To plead for pardon tb«e ? **■ icoTT. 

■ECTIOM ST. 
The ignorance of man. 

Behold yon new-born infant ^rievM I 

With hunger, thirM> and pam ; 
That aaltB to bare the wants relieved 

It knows not to comfriain. 

Aloud the Gpeedtloi Bupfdiaiit crin, 

And Mtcrs, aait cao. 
The woes that in its bosom rise. 

And speak Us nature — fDan. 

That infant whoie advancing boat 

Life's various sorrows try, 
(Sad proof of sin's traiwpijsivv;^ pow'r!) 

That infant^ Lord, am j. 

A childhood yet my thoughts confes9> , 

Though long in years mature ; 
Unknowing whence I feel distress, * 

And where, or what, its cur^ 

Author of good^ to tiiee I turn i 

Thy evcr'Wakeful ej-e 
Alone can all my wants discern ; 

Thy hand alone supply. 

O let thy fear within me dwell ; 

Thy love my footsteps guide : 
That love shall vainer loves expel ) 

That fear all fears bfiaide. 

And oh ! by errour's force subdued. 
•Since oft my stubboia -nUl > ' 
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Preposterous shuns the latest gooU; 
And grasps the specious ill ; 

Not to my wish, but to my want. 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest gran 

What ill, tho' ask'd, deny. me&i 

SECTION XVI. 

The happy choice. 

Beset with snares on evVy hand, 
In lifers uncertain path I stand : 
Father Divine ! diffuse thy light. 
To guide my doubtful footsteps right. 

Engage this frail, and wav'ring heart, 
Wisely to choose the better part ; 
To scorn the trifles of a day. 
For joys that never fade away. 

Then let the wildest storms arise ; 
Let tempests mingle earth and skies : 
No fatal shipwrecK shall I fear ; 
But all my treasures with me bear. 

•,lf thou, my Father! still art nigh, 
yCbc§rful I live, and peaceful die : 
'' Secure, when mortal comforts flee, 
To find ten thousand worlds in thee* 

DeDDRIDGff. 
SECTION XVII. 

The fall of the leaf. 

See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground ; 



y 
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Thus to tbovghtless mortals calliog, 
In a sad and lolemn souad ; 

" Sons of Adam, (once in Eden, 

When, tike us, he blighted fell,} 
Hear tlie lecture we are reading ; 

'Tib, alas ! the truth we tell. 

Vimni, much, too mach presuming 

On youc boasted white and red : 
View us late in beauty blooming, 

Number'd now among the dead. 

Yonths, though yet no losses grieye yoOj 
Gay in health, and many a grace; 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you ; 
Summer gires to autumn place. 

Yearly in our course returning, 

Mexengers of shortest stay ; 
Thus we preach this troth concerning, 

Heav'n and earth shall pass away. 

On the tree of life eternal, 

Man, let all thy hopes be staid ; 

Which alone, for ever vernal. 
Bears a leaf that shall not fule." 

DR. HOSHlj^ 

SECTION XVUl. 

Trust in the goodmts of God. 

Why, O my soul, why thus deprest. 

And whence this anxious fear^ 
Let former favours fix thy trust. 

And check the rising tear. 

When darkness and when sorrows rose, 
And press'd on every ^de. 
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Did not the Lord sustain thy steps. 
And was not God thy guide ? 

Affliction is a stormy deep. 

Where wave resounds to wave : 
Though o'er my head the billows roll^ 

I know the Lord can save. 

Perhaps before the morning dawns, 

He'll reinstate my peace; 
For he who bade the tempest roar, 

Can bid the tempest cease. 

In the dark watches of the night, 

ril count his mercies o'er : 
ril praise him for ten thousand past. 

And htimblj sue for more* 

Then, O my soul, why thus deprest. 

And whence this anxious fear i 
Let former favours fix thy trust. 

And check the rising tear. 

Here will I rest, and build my hopes, 

Nor murmur at his rod ; 
He's more than all the world to me, 

My health, my life, my God. cotton. 

SECTION XIX, 

The Christian race. 

Awake, my soul/ stretch evVy nerve, 

And press with vigour on : 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal. 

And an immortal crown. 

A cloud of witnesses around, 
Hold thee in full survey ; 
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Forget the stens alrewly trod. 
And onwara urge thy way. 

'Tis God's all-animatini; vwce, 

That calls thee from on bi^h ; 
'Tis his own hand presents the prizs 

To thine aspiring eye: 

That prize with peerless glories bright, . 

Which shall new lustre boast, 
When victors' wreaths, and monarchs' gems,, 

Shall blend in common dust. 

My soul, with sacred ardour Gr'd, 

The glorious prize pursue ; .^ 

And meet with joy the high command, 
To bid this earth adieu. dodohidOE. 



Th< dying Christian to his soul. 

Vital spark of heav'nly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, iing'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature, ceasa thy strife. 
And let me languish into Hfe. 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away." — 
What is this absorbs me quite ; 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 

Tell me, my soul, can this be death f 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Hcav'n opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring ; — 
R 
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Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fij ! 
O Grave ! where is thy rictory ? 

O Death ! where is thy sting i* pope* 



SECTION XXI. 

Epitaph on a poor and virtuous man. 

Stop, reader, here, and deign to look 

On one without a name ; 
Ne^er enter'd in the ample book 

Of fortune, or of fame. 

Studious of peace, he hated strife ; 

Meek virtues fiifd his breast : 
His coat of arms, ^* a spotless life ;*^ 

^* An honost heart/' his crest. 

Quartered therewith was innocence ; 

And thus his motto ran : 
'^ A conscience void of all offence 

Before both God and man.'^ 

In the great day of wrath, though pride 

Now scorns his pedigree, 
Thousands shall wish theyM been allied 

To this great family. 

SECTION XXII. 

Lave to enemies. 

When Christ, among the sons of men, 

In humble form was found. 
With cruel slanders, false and vain. 

He was eneompass'd round. 
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Thewoea of men his pity mov'd: 

Their peace he still pursu'd ; 
They render'd iiatred for his love. 

And evil for his good. 

Their malice rag'd without a cause, 

Yet, with his dying breath, 
He pray'd for oiiird'rers on h'n cross^ 

And bless'd his foes in death. 

From the ricli fountaia of his love, 

What streams of mercy flow ! 
" Father, forgive them," Jesus cried, 

*' They know not wliat they do." 

Let not this bright example shine 

In vain before our eyes ! 
Give us, great God, a &oul like his, 

To iove our enemies, watts 



SECTION XXIII. 

The dangers and snares of fife. 

AwAK£, my sou] ! Hft up ihine eyes ; 
See where thy foes against thee rise. 
In lon^ array, a num'rous host ! 
Awake, my soul, or thou art lost*. 

Here giant danger ihreat'ning stands, 
Must' ring his pale terrific bands ; 
There pleasure's silken banners spread. 
And wilhng souls are captix'e led. 

See where rebellious passions r^e. 
And 6ercc desires and lusts engage : 
The meaneit foe of ail the train 
Has thousand! and ten thousands slain. 
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Thou tiread^st upon enchanted ground ; 
Perils and snares beset thee round : 
Beware of all, guard ev'ry part, 
But most the traitor in thy heart. 

Come then, my souir now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield : 
Put on thy armour from above 
Of heavenly truth and heav'oly love. 

The terror and the charm repel, 
And pow'rs of earth, and pow'rs of hell : 
Tiie Man of Calvary triumphM here ; 
Why should his faithful followers fear ? 

BARBAULB. 
SECTION XXIV. 

T/it Divine Be,ing knows and sees every thing 

Lord, thou hast search'd and seen me throug 
Thine eye beholds, with piercing view, 
Mv rising and my resting hours. 
My heartand flesh with all their powers. 

My thoughts, before they are my own, 
Are to my God distinctly known ; 
He knows the words I mean to speak. 
Ere from my op'ning lips they break. 

Within thy circling pow*r 1 stand ; 
On ev'ry side I find thy hand : 
Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 
I am surrounded still with God. 

Amazing knowledge, vast and great ! 
What large extent ! what lofty height ! 
My soul, with all the pow'rs I boast, 
is ill the boundless prospect lost. 




may these thouglits possess my breast, 
Where'er I reve, where'er I rest ! 

Nor let my weaker pusiooi dare 
Consent to sin, for God is there. — 

Could I so false, to faithleM prove^ 
To quit thy service and thy love, 
Where, Lord, could I thy presence sbuo^ 
Or from thy dreadful^lory run f 

If up to beav'n I lake my flight, 
Tis there thou dwell'st intbroned in light ; 
Or dive to hell, there vengeance reigns. 
And Satan groans beneath tby chuns. 

If, mounted on a morning ray, 

1 fly beyond the western sea, 

Thy swifttif hand would first aTrive> 
Aad there arrest thy fugitive. 

Or should I try to shun thy sight , 
Beneath the spreading veil of night ; 
One glance of thine, one piercing ray. 
Would kindle darkness into day. 

Oh ! may these thoughts possess my breast. 
Where'er I r«ve, where'er I rest j 
Nor let my weaker passions diire 
Consent to sin, for God is there watts. 

SECTION XXV. 

^U nature attests the great Creator. 

iLST thou beheld the glorious suit, 
brough all the sky his circuit run, 
: rising morn, at closing day, 
dd when he bcam'd his noontide ray i 

ly, didst thou e'er attentive view 
be ev'ning cloud, or morning dew ? 
R 8 
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Or, after rain, the wat'ry bow- 
Rise in the cast, a beauteous show ; 

When darkness had overspread the skies. 
Hast thou e'er seen the moon arise ; 
And with a mild and placid light, 
Shed lustre o'er the face of night ? 

Hast thou e'er wander'd o'er the plain. 
And view'd the fields, and waving grain ; ' 
The flow'ry mead, the leafy grove, 
Where all is melody and love ? 

Hast thou e'er trod the sandy shore. 
And heard the restless ocean roar, 
When,rous'd by some tremendous storro^ 
Its billows roll in dreadful form P 

Hast thou beheld the lightening stream. 
Thro' night's dark gloom with sudden gleam ; 
While the bellowing thunder's sound 
Rool'd rattling thro' the beav'ns profound ? 

Hast thou e'er felt the cutting gale, 
The sleety show'r the biting hail ; 
Beheld bright snow o'erspread the plains ^ 
The water, bound in icy chains ? 

Hasr thou the various beings seen, 
That sport along the valley green ; 
That sweetly warble on the spray, 
Or wanton in the sunny ray ; 

That shoot along tire briny deep. 
Or under ground their dwellings keep ; 
Tlut thro' the gloomy forest range, 
Or frightful wilds and deserts strange ? 

]Iast thou the wond'rous scenes survey'd 
That all around thee are display'd ? 
And hast thou never lais'd thine eyes 
To HIM who caus'd vVic^ ^litue^ to rise ' 
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'Twas GOD who form'd the consaveiky, 
And all the shining arbs on high : 
Who gave the various beings birth, 
That people all tbe spacious eatth. 

*Tis HE that bids the tempests rise, 
And rolls the thunder through the ikies. 
His voice the elements obey : 
Thro' all the earth extends his sway. 

His goodness all bis creatures share : 
But man as his peculiar care. — 
Then, while they all proclaioi his praise. 
Let man his roice tbe lowdest raise. 

SECTION XXVI. 

Praise due to God/or his wmtder/al vtorks. 

My God ! all nature owns thy sway ; 
Thou giv'st the night, and thou tbe day ! 
When all thy lov'd creation wakes, 
When morning, rich in lustre, breaks. 
And bathes in dew tbe np'ning flow'r, 
To thee we owe her fragrant hour ; 
And when she pours her choral song, 
Her melodies to thee belong ! 
Or when, in paler tints array'd. 
The ev'ning slowly spreads her shade ; 
That soothing shade, that grateful gloom, 
Can, more than day's enliv'ning bloom. 
Still ev'ry fond an^ vain desire. 
And calmer, pufer thoughts inspire ; 
From earth the pensive spirit free, 
And lead the soften'd heart to thee. 

In ev'ry scene thy hands have dreuM, 
In ev'ry form by thee impress'd. 
Upon the mountain's awful head. 
Or where the sheltring woods are spread i 
In ev'ry note that swells the gale, ' 
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Or tuneful stream that cheers the vale, 
The cavern's depth, or echoing grove, 
A voice is heard of praise, and love. 
Aft o'er thy work the seasons rool. 
And sooth, with change of bliss, the soul, 
O never may their smiling train 
Pass o'er the human scene in vain ! 
But oft, as on the charm we gaze, 
Attune the won'dring soul to praise ; 
And be the joys that most we prize 
The joys that from thy favour rise ! 

WILLIAMS 
SECTION XXVII, 

The happy end. 

When life's tempestuous storms are o'er. 
How calm he meets t!.e friendly shore. 

Who liv'd averse to sin ! 
Such peace on virtue's path attends, 
Tijat, where the sinner's pleasure ends, 

The good man's joys begin. 

See smiling patience smooth his brow ! 
See the kind angels waiting now. 

To lift his soul on high ! 
While eager for the blest- abode. 
He joins with them to praise the God, 

Who taught him how to die. 

The horrors of the grave and hell. 
Those sorrows which the wicked feel. 

In vain their gloom display ; 
For he who bids yon comet burn, 
Or makes the night descend, can turn 

Their darkness into day. 

No sorrows drown his lifted Qye% ; 
No horrour wrests the struggling sighs ; 
As from the sinner's breast : 
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^is God, the God of peace and love, 
^ours sweetest comforts from above, 
And soothes his heart to rest ! 

SECTION XXVIII. 

kind and gentle temper cf great importance to 
the happiness of life. 

^CE trifles make the sum of human things, 

id half our misVy from our foibles springs ; 

ice lifers best joys consist in peace and ease, 

id few can save, or serve, but all can please ; 

1 ! Jet th^ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

small unkindness is a great offence. 

rge bounties to bestow, we wish in vain : 

It all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

> bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 

ith pow'r to grace them, or to crown with health, 

ir little lot denies ; but heaven decrees 

) all the gift of ministering to ease. 

le gentle offices of patient love, 

iyond all flat'ry and all price above ; 

le mild forbearance of another*s fault ; 

le taunting word suppressM as soon as thought : 

n these Heav'n bade the sweets of life depend ; 

id crushed ill fortune when it made a friend. 

A solitary blessing few can find ; 

ur joys with those we love are intertwined : 

id he whose wakefuU tenderness removes 

b' obstructing thorn which wounds the friend be 

loves, 
nooths not another^s rugged path alone, 
jt scatters roses to adorn his own. 
nail slights, contempt, neglect, unmixt with 

hate, 
ake up in number what they want in weight : 
hese, and a thousand griefs, minute as these, 
srrode our comforts, and destroy our peace. 

MORS, 
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/ 

^fcCTION XXIX. 

Simplicity. 

)ir..i , ( I i!css Simplicity, beautiful maid, 
in the genuine attractions of nature array'd : 
Let the rich and theproud, and the gay and the 

vain, 
Scill laugh at the graces that more in thy train. 

No charm in thy modest allurements they find ; 
I'he pleasures they follow a sting leave behind. 
Can criminal passion enrapture the breast. 
Like virtue^ with peace and serenity blest ? 

O would you Simplicity's precepts attend, 
Like us, with delight at her altar youM bend : 
The pleasures she yields would with joy be em- 

bracM ; 
You^d practice from virtue, and love them from 

taste. 

The linnet enchants ns the bushes among : 
Tho* cheap the musician, yet sweet is the song ; 
We catch the soft warblinp in air as it floats, 
AwA with ecstacy hang on the ravishing notes. 

Our water is drawn from the clearest of springs. 
And our food, nor (disease nor satiety brings: 
Our mornings are cheerful, our labours are blest. 
Our ev'nings are pleasaat, our nights crowned 
with rest. 

From our culture yon garden its ornament finds ; 
And we catch at the hint of improving our minds. 
'J'o live to some purpose we constantly try ; 
And we mark by our actions the days as they fly: 

Since such are thejwys that Simplicity yields^ 
We may well be content with onr woods and our 
fieW?. 
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aw D§e1ess to ub tbea, ye great, were your wealth. 

^ben without it we purchase both pleasure and 

health ! more. 

SZCTION XXX. 

Care and Generostij/. 

O1.D Care, with industry and art. 
At length so well had play'd his part. 
He heap'd up such an ample store. 
That av'rice could not sigh for more. 
Ten thousand AocIlb his ihepherd told. 
His coffers overAow'd with gold ; 
7he land all round him was his own. 
With Gorn his crowded grain'ries grown. 
In short, BO vast his charge and gain, 
That to possess them was a pain, ^ 

With happiness oppresB'd he lies, 
And much too prudent to be wise. 
Near him there liv'd a beautious maid. 
With all the charms of youth array'd ; 
Good, amiable, sincere, and free : 
Her naaic was Generosity. 
'Twas her's the largess to bestow 
On rich and pour, on friend and foe. 
Her doors to all were open'd wide ; 
The pilgrim there might safe abide. 
For tn' hungry and the thirsty crew, 
The bread she broke, the drink slie drew 
There sickness laid be/ aching head. 
And there distress could hiid a bed. 
Each hour, with an all-bounteous bund, 
SilTus'd the blessings round the land. 
Her gifts and glory lastealong, 
And num'rous was th' accepting throng. 
At length pale penury seiz'J the dame, 
And fortune tltd, and ruiu came ; 
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IT useless to ua tlien, ye great, were your wealth, 
len without it w& purchase both pleasure and 
health ! KORt;, 



Care and Generositi/. 

Old CarC) with industry and art, 
At length so well had play'd his part. 
He heap'd up such an ample store, 
That av'rice could not sigh for more. 
Ten thousand floclts his shepherd told, 
His cofTers orerAow'd with gold ; 
The land all round him was nis own, 
. With corn his crowded grain'ries grown. 
In short, so vast his charge and gain, 
That to possess them was a pain, >. 

"With happiness oppressed he lies, 
And much too prudent to be wise. 
Near him there liv'd a beautions maid. 
With all the charms of youth array'd ; 
Good, amiable, sincere, and free : 
Her name was Generosity. 
*Twas her's the largess to bestow 
On rich and poor, on friend and foe. 
doors to all were open'd wide ; 



IpS pilerim there might safe abide. 
ilft'Sangry atid the thirsty crew, 
iMi'liiMdsne broke, the drink she drew 
Itere siclcnest laid her aching head, 
Bi« distress could tind a bed. 
■nr, with an all-bounteous hand, 
le bfesiings round the land. 
'Od gl«ry lastea long, 
otw w«i tb' accepting throng. 
:ajejMiiurv seiz'd the dame, 
.: Mtfi «nd ruin came ; 
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She found her riches at an end, 
And that she had not made one friend. 
All blam'd her for not giving more, 
Nor thought on what sheMdone before. 
She wept, she ravM, she tore her hair : 
When lo ! to comfort her, came Care ; 
And cried, "My dear, if you will join 
Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine, 
All will be well — you shall have store. 
And I be plagu'd with wealth no more. 
Tho* I restrain your bounteous heart. 
You still shall act the genVous part. — 
The bridal came, great was the feast. 
And good the pudding and the priest. 
The bride in nine moons brought him fou 
A little maid of matchless worth : 
Her face was mixM with care and glee ; 
And she was nam'd Economy. 
They sty I'd her fair Discretion's queen ^ 
The mistress of the golden mean. 
Now Generosity confin'd, 
Perfectly easy in her mind. 
Still loves to give, yet knows to spare. 
Nor wishes to be free from Care. 

SMA] 



SECTION XXXI. 

The Slave. 

Wide over the tremulous sea. 

The moon spread her mantle of light 

And the gale, gently dying away, 
Breath'd soft on the bosom of night. 

On the forecastle Maratan stood. 
And poured forth his sorrowful tale ■. 

His tears fell unseen in the Aood ; 
His sighs passed uiAie^td uv vbs^ ^^le. 
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" Ah, wretch !" in wild anguish, he cried, 
«' From country and liberty tam ! 

Ah, Maratan, would thou hadst died, 
Ere o'er the salt waies thou wert borne ! 

Thro' the grovei of Angola I stray'd, ■ 

Love and hope made my bosom their home ; 

There I talk'd with my favourite maid. 
Nor dreamt of sorrow to come. 

From the thicket the man-hunter sprung. 
My cries echoed loud thro' the fur: 

There was fury and wrath on his tongue ; 
He was deaf to the voice of despair, — 

Flow ye tears, down my cheeks ever flow; 

Still let sleep from my eyelids depart ; 
And still may the sorrows of wo 

Drink deep of the stream ef my heart. 

But hark ! o'er the silence of night 

My Adila's accents 1 hear ; 
And mourDful, beneath the wan light, 

I see her lov'd image appear. 

Slow o'er the smooth ocean she glides. 

As the mist that hangs light on the wsve; 
And fondly her partner she chides, 

Who lingers so long from his grave. 
* Oh, Maratan .' haste tbcc,' she cries, 

' Here the rei^n of oppression is o'er ; 
The tyrant is robb'J of his prize. 

Ana Adila sorrows no more' 

Now linking amidst th? dim ray. 
Her form anems to fade on my view : 

O 1 stay thee, my Adila htay !— 
She beckons, — and I must pursue. 

To morrow the white man, in vain, 
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She found her riches at an end, 

And that she had not made one friend. 

All blam'd her for not giving more, 

Nor thought on what sheMdone before. 

She wept^ she ravM, she tore her hair : 

When lo ! to comfort her, came Care ; 

And cried, " My dear, if you will join 

Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine, 

AH will be well — you shall have store, 

And I be plaguM with wealth no more. 

Tho* I restrain your bounteous heart. 

You stilt shall act the genVous part. — 

The bridal came, great was the feast. 

And good the pudding and the priest. 

The bride in nine moons brought him foui 

A little maid of matchless worth : 

Her face was mixM with care and glee ; 

And she was nam'd Economy. 

They styl'd her fair Discretion's quecn^ 

The mistress of the golden mean. 

Now Generosity confin'd, 

Perfectly easy in her mind, 

Still loves to give, yet knows to spare. 

Nor wishes to be free from Care. 

SMAB 
SECTION XXXI. 

Tke Slave. 

Wide over the tremulous sea. 

The moon spread her mantle of light ; 
And the gale, gently dying away, 

BreathM soft on the bosom of night. 

On the forecastle Maratan stood, 

And pour'd forth his sorrowful tale ; 
His tears fell unseen in the flood ; 
^His 4ghs puft'd i\ii\ie3Ad \u vVi<& ^^le. 
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'( Ah, wretch !" in wild anguish, he cried, 
*' From country and liberty torn ! 

A.h, Maratan, would thou haost died, 
Ere o'er the salt waves thou wert borne ! 

Thro' the groves of Angola I stray'd, ' 

Lop» and hope made my bosom their horn* ; 

There I talk'd with my favourite maid. 
Nor dreamt of sorrow to come. 

From the thicket the man-hunter sprung. 
My cries echoed loud thro' the air : 

There was fury and wrath on his tongue ; 
He was deaf to the voice of despair. — 

Flow ye tears, down my cheeks ever flow: 
Still let sleep from my eyelids depart ; 

And still may the sorrows of wo 

Drink deep of the stream «f my heart. 

But hark ! o'er the silence of night 

My Adila's accents I hear ; 
And mournful, beneath the wan light, 

I see her iot'd image appear. 

Slow o'er the smooth ocean she glides. 

As the mist that hangs light on the ware; 
And fondly her partner she chides. 

Who lingers so long from bis grare. 
' Oh, Maratan ! haste tbee,' she cries, 

' Here the reijjn of oppression is o'er ; 
The tyrant is robb'd of his prize. 

And Adila sorrows no more-.' 

Now linking amidst th« dim ray. 
Her form aneoas to fade on my view : 

O 1 stay thee, my Adila kay !— 
She beckons,— and 1 must pursue. 

To morrow the white man, in vain, 
8 
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Shall proudly account me his slave * 
My shades I plunge in the main. 

And rush to the realms of the brave !*^^ 

SECTION XXXII. 

The Swallows. 

£r£ yellow autumn from our plains retired. 
And gave lo wint'ry storms the varied year. 
The swallow race, with foresight clear inspir'di 
To southern climes prepar'd dieir course to ste 

On Damon's roof af^rave assembly sat ; 
His roof, a refuge to the feathered kind : 
With serious look he mark'd the nice debatCi 
And to his Delia thus addressM his mind ; 

<* Observe yon twitt'ring flock, my gentle ma 
Observe and read the wond'rous ways of Heav 
With us, thro^ summer's genial reign they staj 
And food and lodging to their wants were gii 

m 

But now, thro' sacred, prescience well they ku 
The near approach of elemental strife % 
The blustering tempest, and the chilly snow. 
With ev'ry want and scourge of tender Ufe. 

Thus taught, they meditate a speedy flight ; 
For this, e'en now they prune their vigorous wii 
For this, consult, advise, prepare, excite ; 
And prove their strength in many an airy ric 

Thev feel a pow'r, an impulse all divine ! 
That warns them hence ; they feel it and ob 

♦ It may nbt be improper to remind the young res 
that the anguiih of thv unhappy nefroes, op being iq 
ted forever from their country and dearest connexions, 
the dreadful prospect of perpetual slavery, frequr^iitl^ 
eomes 90 exc^uintei as* to produce derangement of n 
and £Uicide»~ 




BENJAMIN F. LEWIS 

RESPECTFULLY informs the public that he 
:eeps conitaotly on hand, at hii Book Store in 
■lewburgh, a general assortment of School Books, 
iiuong which are 

Murray'* Grammar Exercises and Key, 

English Reader, 
JuTsnile Expositor and Spelling Books, 

Webster's Spelling Books, _. 

Dilwarth's Assistant, DabeU's Ditto. Federal Cal> | 

culator, Pike's Arithmetic, 

Columbian Orator, American Preceptor, Scott's 

Lessons, Monitor, Testaments, 

Walker's, Perry's and Johnson's Dictionaries,, 

Morse's Large and Sntall Geography, Ditto, 

Gazateer, Ditto. Atlas, 

Dwight's and Parish's Geography. 

CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, Adam's and Rigg's 
Ditto. Grammar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Caesar, 
Mair's Introduction, CicRro de Oratorc, Gieefe' 
I^aicnns, Grammars, and Testaments, 
Homer and Xenophon, 

Hutton's Mathcmatic's, Gibson and Flint's Sur- 
veymg, Euclid's Elements, Conic Sectiois, 
Algebra, Jackson's Rook Keeping, Stewart 
and Paley's Philosophy. 
A general assortment of Bibles, of all prices 
from 1 to 10 dollars each, Psalm Beoks^ Cate- 
chism's and Children's Books. 

STATIONARY . 

Blank Books of every description, Writing Pa- 
per, Quill's Wafer's, and Ink PonJer. 
All which are olTered whtflpsale or retail at th& 
New Yotk pncei. 
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NOW IN THE PRESS, 

AND EXPECTED SHORTLY TO BE FUBUSHE 
A NEW WORK, ENTITLED THE 

JUVENILE ASSISTANT; 

BEING A 

PLAIN AND EASY 

Introduction to Arithmetic : 

Containing all the Rulet from Numeration to (!oaipei] 
Interest, inclusive ; interspersed with a vaii^ d 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS, 

Calculated to give the pupil an idea of the use and appli 
tion of what he has been learning* 

BY LUTHER PRATT. 

The design of this little work, is to render the firit pi 
ciples of «\rithmttic simple, plain, and easy t0 the comp 
hension of young beginners ; and to funiisk a cheap bo 
for schools- 

The compiler having been several years in the practice 
teaching, has exp:rici;ord Oie want of a book of the kit 
that might be p'.i' into the hands of ever>' pupil. Parei 
in jreneral are uti.villinp to purchase a book for a child tl 
will cost one or two dollars, whea the probability is, heii 
wear it out before he has learned the fundamental rules; 
coiirs'^ i^ is ofieu the case, that there are not more than o 
or ^« < ..^ooks for the use of a whole school, which rendc 
thp t ! .^f the teacher extremely irksome, and much reUr 
tli«. ^ . . •*««! c^ the ^upiL 

'1 .1^ • .^n-riiler beheves this little book, which coatt b 
tv wH^y-fivt, cents, will, in a measure, remedy the erili me 
tiotiuHl y and rcbpe rtfuUy solicits parents and teachers to gi 
it a trial. 

Montgomery, Orange Countyi N. Y. 
Ifovembec s$i iftis. 
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